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IDENTIFIERS 

ABSTRACT m 

In the first part of the monograph Herr discusses 0 5 
of the 11 conditions discussed in "An Introduction to Career 
Education,/' U.S.O.E. Policy Paper, 1974, by director Kenneth Hoyt, ' 
calling f#r reform in our educational' systems: (1) school leavers are 
deficient in. basic skills required tor adaptability in society; (2) 
students faif to see meaningful relationships between what they learn 
and what they do when they •jke'ave school; (3) education fails to meet 
the educational needs of those who will never enter college; <4) many 
persons are unequipped with the necessary vocational, 
self-understanding, and career decision-making skills or work 
attitudes for the transition from school to work; and (5) education 
does not meet the needs of minority or economically disadvantaged 
persons,% Cramer , in the second part of the monograph, documents ' five 
of Hoyt's points: (1) education has failed to' keep pace, ^ith 
post-industrial occupation changes, thus /Contributing v% to increased 
worker alienation; (2) career options for wom^n have nojt, been 
reflected in the educational system; (3) continuing^aduli '/education 
needs have" not b6en met; (4) there is a need f or - more public 
participation in educational policy formation; and (5) inkuf f icient 
emphasis is .placed on sub-baccalaureate degree level programs. 
(BP) • ' 
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lyieaninglessness Among College. Students / 

The question of the rneamngfulness of education has probjibly been energised/ 
*J niost re&ntly b> college v $tudents although the .matter ,<s certainly not con^nei , 

^ there. For example, Astin and Biscorih (1972/have reported that -eornparecl jfo 

? 1966 $esr)rnen, fewer \$70 freshmen found Jj^hoj&l life objectiye^ r <as # 

reflected in curriculum majors dealing with entrepreneurial, matenal^c/ 
altruistic or social achievement goals)' to be personally meaningful. Recent 
freshmen have become more inner-direued about their life styles and goals^Jhe. 
onlyvset of goals selected b^ increased proportions of freshmen ,refTec^ed an.^ s 
interest in activities .that satisfy oneself rather than activities that JttQggse 
"T^ognition from the larger society. / * / ' 

\Sandeen (l968)has>reported in relation- to the- meaning of a b^lielOr's degree 
; tha£ .^'Purely academic efforts seem, to, increasing nunibers, of ^itudents v largely 
4 unrelated to the really important questions of life." Many students evident!) ' r 
, ' , ! have decided that, "if any meaning is tp^be found, iApiust done apart from . 
* the actual structure ot^the. college." ' v % /V/V' * #\"v S 

Leffco^itz (1973), in conducting random interviews \ytth soin<xJ0(> sluderj^s. \ m ' 
''from over SO kaduig colleges and universities in the East^rn^lUri^e^ *. t 
.that i4 Over two-thir,ds of the student interviewed stated that>oll^gei4uca||on', < V"T 

what was* being presented tojhenC was not wotrjh the ejffori. ^n^"24*ot the/^ 
students said their education vyould be considered. Jair, and 26 .staftft-ti^^iy 
felt they were getting a good education/'^Cqytol (l^O) seems to^pr^i^th^s? ^ **, , 
.observations in his statement. |We Have $\\ seen Bright youn^^i^'.^pftl **' x 
graduates moye oil to our college cam^OT^nd^^te^ojily a relafi^el^* siiqirt V 
period, display a, feebler intellect, a le'ss, cu^iyated feasibility , and a.gfeaW ^3* '\ 
vulgarity of sou^ fhan either God or the^'^aVem^e^uea'tlied tcstheoi." \ : 

. MeaniRgl$&e$s in .High School *V:;:\ ^ v y\ \\ \' xv ^ 

With respect to. tr£ Jygh. sch^ (1970}Wstat'ed that. . . \\(e 

Curpenlfy fail to e<teEateJij3prjD^ the youth enrolled, in N 

y< Kigh'ichpoL Thjjs is Kot ^^r^aril^Yq t% jna^quacies of the students but , s 
. , , ip tfje^in^pr^priateness, p£ fhe pro^jvia simply *therr\ with the .kind <>£ v 
H ^ * ^earning rlquired. They Ar£ ccfttterrted ^jVbeeJ^mg mdependerit adults, x „ ( 
r - * a pJtfj^Pbs, marry irfg, gainfrg st^iui wtiij/trjerr pQer.^r^rteJpin^ to^olve* the 

\ ill£ b( , the wrorld. J They perceiiv^ ^Itttte ^r no 9Q}^eeiior\ rpetweeVi the^ x 
f * I ecfticational content!oT |he: sc^odl and the^rjjWn concprti^^. a rare , 

^ * School joday that helj^s. th^e's^uife^t wit^L the pe\s^rlaf,^i^, economic, / x 

*' > £rui mbral proljlem^ wpich conf|o^t|hirj% . » .*"Jf the r^y^ologist^iue coqect . 
/ ^ that youth are seekjng^ sound; bas^jfcir.dey^o^Jng a^ 

/ % ^ then truly the , schools, v^itK k their,p<|r,e 'of, ?sohd!' subjects pjepaYi^fe theni s 
I /(presumably) .fqr lives pf, disint|resfod scKoUrship are basically irrelevant to 

t Jhus, Tyler indicated not^th^f Basic. ^cad^mlc skills are unimportarVt 
■ v ^r^hjbr |tjiat ^tKey'^ are iniifftqiertC and' &s -taughl, often unrelated "roS^a^ 
*;/?fv4lopnental matters children are ;cc(^jyfig t with.. Mar,tm (1971) ,speak^s : to tjje 
" ^iew; that one can expect a certain amount o/discontejru about courses simply as* 
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PREFACE 



This paper, one of a series of monographs being issued b> the Office of Career 
Education, is directed to persons working in career education, educational 
administrators who must make decisions about emphases in instructional 
content, and to general educators who are in trie process of considering future 
directions in educational planning. Thus administrators, counselors, teachert at 
, different educational levels f and in different settings ma> each find something of 
professional pertinence in the questions, the paper addresses. 

The Office of Career Education*has outlined 11 conditions which call for 
educational reform, conditions which speak to societaj inequities and to 
educational lacks. (These conditions are contained in "An Introduction to 
Career Education," U.S.O.E. Policy Paper, 1974, which was prepare^, by Dr. 
Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director of the Office of Career Education.) This paper 
presents background information relating to these conditions ahd briefly 4inins 
the potential contribution of career education in^ alleviatfng them. More 
specifically, the rjionograph (1) examines educational literature and research 
which bear upon each* of the 11, conditions allegedly underlying needs *for ♦ 
educatipnal reform in America, (2) considers the validity of each of these 
conditions as a spur to career education, and (3) identifies briefly some specific , 
responses career education can make to each of the conditions addressed. 

This paper is intended to be a review and synthesis of representative literature 
pertinent to the conditions at is^ue rather thaVi an exhaustive sjudv in eacti area. 
As such, it is bn introductcW Purvey of the Validity of certain assumptions about 
American education to wh^ ^rpr education offers a response. To the degree 
# that the conditions describ^i? are present in- curtent educational practice, this 
paper provides a conceptual r^Rlonale for the installation of many existing forms . 
of career education content and process as well as a prod to educators to^go 
beyond these for emphases nqt yet a part of career education approaches. 
j The two parts to this*papjr were contracted for as separate publications. As,, ' 
they were developed, however, it appeared that the\ could be combined as*a 
single monograph. Part Lwas prepared by Dr. Edwin L. Herr of The Pennsylvania 
State University and Part II by Stahley H. Cramer of the State University of New 
York at Buffalo. • "* 
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CONDITIONS CALLING FOR EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
An Analysis 
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Edwin L. Herr 
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Stnce 1971. Vhe term Career Educatjorv-h£s i\iade considera}il£rJfttpact on the 
educational merttalitv of America. <*tffff§ lyve damned ^r^U^d* implFatkfr^ 
for a new vocationalism or its concept of education as utilitanarrand proponents,, 
have argued theVnierit-s of the /concepts involved. Educational relevance, 
indmdual choice. e\c. Much of this debate has centered upon the opinions and 
the emotions of the\ critics o^.the proponents rather than the validity of the 
educational conditions o which career educatton is intended to respond. 

In the UJS. Office\of Education Policy Paper "An Introduction to Career 
Education." Kenneth B. Hoy/t. Director. Office of Career ^chicatioiK has 
identified 11 "conditions calling for educational refoim" that careOT education, 
seeks to correct. These conditions represent a'compilation of prime criticisms of 
American education voiced b> a variety of*spokespersons in the professional and 
lay secforsof AmencarTsociety . Since blanket mdictnierits. or global criticisms of 
any social institution tead as m#ch to obscure and confuse as to enlighten, the 
future shape and significance o"f career education jests upon the vahdit> aiid the 
character of the. criticisms to which it represents a response. 

While, as indicated above, 11 conditions calling for^ducational reform have 
been identified only 5 will be discussed in this paper. They include: 

1. Too many persons leaving our educational system are deficient m\he basic 
academic .skills required for adaptability in today's rapidly changing 
society. , . ^* » o 

2. Too 'many students fail to see meaningful relationships between what they 
' are being asked to learn m school and what the^ will do when they leave 

the educational system. This is true of -both those who remain to graduate 
and those who drop out of the educational system, 
f ( American educations as currently structured, best meets the educational 
% i needs of that minority of v persons who will someday become college 

* ^graduates. It fails to place ' equal emphasis to meeting the educational 

* ' needs of that vast majority of students who will riever be college 
4 % graduates. 

A (£5 in the original paper)Too many persons leave our educational sy stem 
at both the secondary and collegiate levels unequipped with the vocational 
skills, the self-understanding and career decision-making skills, or the work 
attitude that are essential for making a success/ul transition from school to" 
t 1 work. 

^ (-10 in the original paper) American education, as currently structured, 
•.. does not adequately meet the needs ofi minority. *pr economically 
,' t disadvantaged persons in our society r ' M 

* 4 jjt is probably obvious to the reader that^uch criticisms^ inclulle a load of high 
Palue For example, words and phrases such as "too many'." rapidly changing," 
( "meaningful " "adequately are defrtied differently from observer to observer 
'and m some* cases are difficult to quantify'. In other.instances. they represent 
overall impressions^* subjective judgement rather than interpretations of data 
bases. , ^ 

ibiven such caveats,'this paper will attempt to identify data, research, or value 
statements wfuch seen} pertinent to each condituwi identified. It is unlikely that 
the material identified will be exhaustive oT all ^ssibihties but an attempt will 
be made to insure that it is representative of such a domain. * • 
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It is also worth noting that the five conditions ^re not mutually exclusive. 
— - ; Thus, -the data' and speculation^ examined often d<* not fit cleanly in one 
copdition rather,than another but flow across them anc^ relate to several. 

t Cpndition 1, * - • " * "* 

, ^ It is virtually accepted as a truism among critics of the American educational 
v ; enterprise that too y many persons leave our educational system deficient in the 
'"basic academic skills required for adaptability in today's changing society* It is 
less clear of what such basic skills consist*, Many educational critics ibem to" 
assume ihe basic academic skills are confined to reading, writing, and > 
computation. Other observers contend that additional skills shoula\also be 
included as basic retirements in today's society. TKese latter usually relate ^ 
basic skill to some social function or goal. 

Some Perspectives on Academic Skills 

4 . Darcy (1969), for example, has indicated that the basic skills related rto work 
success include communication skills, computational skills, manual dexterity or 
motor skills, and group organization and human relations skills. It is his^osition 
that employability, productivity and earning powerjje enhanced by verbal skills 
(reading, writing, speaking); mathematics, manuaTslolls, and the ability fb wctrk 
effectively with other people, ,In addition, he contends that these skills are 
- 4t basic, durable, versatile, transferable and open-ended, they represent* human 
capital that is virtually immune to obsolescence." M^rland (1972) has contended " 
that interpersonal and organizational understanding are "survival skills" without 
9 which one simply cannot exist in a modern,natiori-state. 

Coleman (1972) has argued' that- youth have been excluded from the 
. "educational mainstream" in -their society. He cites several skills", essentially 
basic from his perspective thatsshould be provided by the educational system 
before a^student becomes 18 years of age^They include: 

1- ''Intellectual skills," the kinds 0 of things that schooling at its best teachetf. 
Skills of some occupation that may be filled by a* secondary school 
graduate, so that every 18-year old would bfiaptfredited in some 
occupation, whether he continued irr school or not. ' \ 

3. Decision-making skills: That is, those skills qf making decisions in complex 
habituations where consequences follow from decisions. \ j 

4. General physical and mechanical skills: Skills that allow the young person 
( -to deal with physical and mechanical* problems he will confront outside 

work, in the home or elsewhere. 

5. ^Bureaucratic and organizational skills: How to cope with a bureaucratic 
organization, as an employee, a customer, a client, a manager, or an^. 
entrepreneur. t $ 

6. Skills and care of de^ena^ni persons: Skills in* baring for children, old * 
? persons, and sick pe*rsQns. ^ 

7. Emergency skills: How to act in an emergency, or unfamiliar situation, in X 
sufficient time fo deal with the emergency. . * 

8. Verbal communication skills in argumentation and debate. f + >> 



Ginzberg (1971) has argued "that many students remain m school until their i* 
18th jjj^r, pass the modest requirenient^forYiiigh school diploma but intfjGt 
gracliiafe wjtlTSittle knowledge and less skill. In- pa;tiuilar he notes thaPa 
considerable number of high school granites cannot even pass the armed force's 
selection examination which is, m fact, cast at an 8th grade equivalent level.* 
Speaking further to the matter of basic academic skills he contends that we tend 
to overlook % **the fact that the preferred occupatio'^L preparation for a white 
cellar society is the acquisition of .skills in language, numbers, and analytical 
thinking. While a minority will earn their hung ft* rnanual tradeSs tye vast 
majority of the oncoming generation will work witR^papet^nd, pencil v with 
typewriters, calculators, computers, and testing equipn%V' f r V 

Gmzberg's assertion that America has . become fo^white ce>Ugr ' society 
essentially accords with other descriptive eafrhemisnisl such a£ America's 
; becoming a post indtf^Vrial society or Drucker^urfitention (I9f?9) that America* 
has become a. knowledge society, in this movopifent <toward a'TcnowkA 
economy , cbgmtive'skdls -basic academic skills a^hey ,are identified hefe%J?e- 
dominate in most work* activity "and in other work aspects. Thus, concurrent 
0 with rising requirements for such basic academrt Skills is a decrease in the 
, number of unskilled jobs available to absorb ftrefpouts or persons unequipped 
with appropriate academic skills. One indicator of this situation is Venn's.^ 1973) 
^observation that 5 percent of the jobs availablsVtuday require no education and 
'no specific jobs skills as compared with 25 percent of the jobs 20 years ago. 
\ The importance of basic acaflenuc skills is reflected in Drucker's (1969) 
observations that 'The systematic acquisition of knowledge, that is organized 
formal education .has replaced experience- acquired t&ditionally through ap- 
prenticeship -as 'the ^foundation forproductive capacity "and performance,"- 
(p. 40). In addition, he contemie><hat. "The productivity of the worker will 
depend"bn his ability to" pufr-Towork, concepts, ideas, theories— that is things 
learned in school-rather than skills acquired through experience' 0 (p. 41) . . .a^ 
knowledge foundation enables people^U) unlearn. It enables them in other words* 
to become "technologists" who can^ut knowledge, skills, and tools to work, 
rather than "craftsmen"^ vvho know how to do one specific task one specific^ 
b way./-. . . Technologists are people capable of using-theory as the bases of skill 
for practical application in work (Drticker, 1969, 268/303, 309,318). 

Levitan, Mangum, amf Marshall (1972) also have reported that occupational 
and industrial shifts since the 1950's have favored more extensive skills and 
educational attainment, hi tRe goods , producing areas, "technological and 
organizational changes have enhanced the importance of nonproduction = 
^^fifecrs-for exarhple, the white-collar jobs of os»ecuti\es^ales personnel, office 
wo'rkers, engineers as opposed to blue collar workers," (p, 64). 

In sum, it is fair to sugge$t that it is not clear what mixtures, of expertise and 
skill levels might be most effective in reaching .national goals (Weathersby, 1972). 
Perhaps ft will never be since the basic skills required (o adapt to a changing 
society must be, \& a dynamic state defusing upon what kind of change is 
occurring. Even thlugh more than narrowly defined academic skills are required 
to function effectively in today's society', the goals cited continue to support the 
importance of .basic academic skills reading, communication, computation. This, . 
is true not only in terms of, work but obviously in terms of further education 
' I-' 

'8 



For example, a > Cross (1973) hasjndicated. the greatest single ibajjt^o iolle t ge_ x 
admission in tl e 1960's was not ethnic klentit>jur socioeconomic status per se. 
Rather it was I fck of demonstrated acadetiuyabilitv -jas that abil^> is nurtured 
and measured 1 1 the schools. X 4" ) 
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The Leve{ of Basic Academic Skills Possessed^ Americans 

Given this^brief attention to the importance of blsic academic skills in a 
rapidlv changing societ>, the othej dimension of condition -1 is that too nun> 
persons leave our educational, system without such skills. Typically this, 
argument has v centered about xhe statistic that during 1970-71. "3.7 million 
young people left formal education. Of, these, neajlv 2£> million lacked skills 
adequate to enter a the labor force f at a level commensurate"with their promise. 
Many left with no marketable' skill whatever/' These laUef ^assertions are 
predicated upon the fact that' the 2.5 nnlliSjn identified -are composed of. 
850,000 persons who dropped out at either the elementary or secondary school 
level, 750,000 who graduated from high school in the general curriculum (which 
has been described as a "swampland/' offering "'meaningless irrelevant pap"), 
ana 1 850,000 who left college without a degree or completion of an organized 
ocCupatioRal program, (Marland, 1971). 

The assumption in su^ch statistics is that no persons dropping out of school^ 
before high school gracftr^tiop. matriculating in the general curriculum, or. 
terminating college withou^/? degree or completing an organized occupational 
program acquired basic 'academic skills. Obviously, such an assumption Ikis error 
in the extrapolations it represents but dala do nt>t exjst to indicate how man) 
persons in these three group's do attain such basic academic skills. Indeed, 
Silberman (1970) has contended that. . . we have remarkablv Irttle informa- 
tion on how much students learn from school, or on how much they know, 
whatever the sources of their knowledge. Thetj.S. Office of Education's annual 
Digest of Educational Statistics for 1969, for example, contains 128 pages with 
170 tables, "only one 6^ which contains data on what students are learning', 
(p. 18). . * < 

What is also worth noting is that the approximate number of drop-outs from 
Ameritan education is essentially the, same as it was 20 vears ago and probablv 
many years before that. With larger numbers of students now persisting toward 
high school graduation/the dropout rate (rather than the absolute number) has 
declined from approximately 41 percent in 1950 to 22 percent in 1971 
(Madden, 1974). This change can be cast against the fact that in'1910 less than 
10 ^percent of the students entering first grade completed high school while 
today between 70 and 78 percent, of students entering first grade complete high 
school. While this quantitative progress is excellenfin relative terms both with 
regard to 1910 in this country and witlu regard to manv of the other nations of 
, tne ^world, a 20 to 30 percent dropout rate and indefinite knowledge about how 
muehliigh school graduates or, indeed, college graduates have learned lies at the 
base of, national concern that the schools are not equipping voting Americans 
with basic academic skills. • * 

While, as Silberman has contended, our knowledge of how much or how little 
students are learning is less than full>_ developed, some specific, indicators and 
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estimates dcne\rst. In the toll owing scctidns a number ot Mich maikers will be 
identified, nkin ( 1073) in discussing unchanging schools states. "A review of J 
the celebrated^ New York City pioneer effort m comnumitN control concedes 
that,* after all the publicity and conflict,, after all the' bolcf rhetoric and 
^revolutionary expectations,, after all the monev spent; jobs allocated, new 
maclunirr^ and programs introduced, the children of the [Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville| district cannot read as,welltoda\ as thev did five > ears ago." Related to 
such a concision are furdings of the 1964 Project TALENT survey reported by 
Flanagan lie indicated that "the presem instructional programs are not enabling 
students to achieve the levels in reading comprehension^t are essential for 
effective participation in a democracv . For example, onlv 7 percent of 9th grade 
students and 25 percent of 1 2th grade students were able to answer correctly 
« hall ot the questions based on typical paragraphs discussing national issues in 
Time Magazine. These result/ suggest that today's high school graduates are 
ill-equipped Reevaluate the Evidence and make wise decisions and choices. 
That 3 some of this failure to develop skill in reading comprehension is due to'the 
assignment of inappropriate material is suggested b> the fact (hat about 34 
percent of both the bovs and the girls in the 12th grade stated that about half 
the time or more frequent l> l M reaJ material over and over again without really 
understanding what 1 have read," (Flanagan: 1970). , 

Not only reading but other basic\ieadennc subjects ate at issue. Skinner, 
(196X). tor example, has contended that -"liven our best schools, are under 
criticism for their inefficiency in the teaching of drill subjects such as arithmetic. 
The condition in the average school is a matter of widespread national' concern. 
Modern children simply do not learn arithmetic quickK or well," (pp. 17-18), 
The findings of Long and Herr (1973) tend to suppor't Skinner's observation' 
Their stud> quericd'260 vocational teachers representing a variety of specialties 
aboin which, if any, of 66 mathematics skills (obtained from standard 
mathematics or remedial texts) were important to vocational education. They 
found first that the>e is a mathematics b3se that underlies vocational training 
cipphases Mote pertinent t6 the point being made here,. however, is that many 
•students enter vocational education courses needing remediation in arithmetic 
skiHs which one \vojrld have assumed they would have iearnecf earlier m school. 
The/pljdfwing represent? only those skills raided in the first 10 among thos^Kv 
needing the most remediation and so identified b> 45 percent onm&e of all the M 
teachers in the sample. 1 >* "* : s , 
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teachers m'the sample. 

Percent of. ' I - : 

Rank of Remediation Teachers Skill * • y 

* * ,:> , 53.8 Square Root 

53.8 , Changing Common Fractions^ 
to Decimals 

^ 5 50.0 ^ CliangingDecimals to 

* * Conimor> Fractions 

^ 5 50.0 * Division of Fractions 

^ - 47.6 *■* x Multiplication of Fractions 

^ 47.6 Reefing and Writing Qepmals 

6 " * 47.6 „ ^Addition of Fractions * * 



G ; . Percent of 

» • ' Rank of 3 RemediatioYi Twejiers * Skill 

8 - ^ -47 3 Ratio and Proportion 

, 46.9 v Subtraction of Fractions 

9.5 > 4o 9 . Decimal Lquivjlents 

• a 

These are obviousk not c\otu ttfatbeniatk skills yet many students have not 
acquired them by the tune they reach 10th grade. What as particular!) interesting 
\ is that except for square root, these skills were probably part of the curriculum 
for the students involved- tor at least 4 years before they entered vocational 
education. ^ 

In "comparing more recent Project TALhNJ findings with earlier ones. 
, Flanagan (1973) has reported many findings pertinent to the point at issue. 
They include " j 

. In many secondary school Fnghsh classes teachers cQii^inue to try to 
inspire students with a love of literature, using clinics that many of the 
students cannot read well enough to understand.^. . In 1060, 38 percent of 
the eleventh grade students in the sample reported 'that about half the time or 
even more frequently, "1 read material over and' over again without really 
understanding tfhat I haye read." In the 1970 survey 33 percent of the 
students stiU'reported having that miidi difficulty vvitlf their school reading 
. . * . The present educational program is achieving very poor results because 
of inappropriate activities required of" the students and a lack^of adequate 
performance standards. . . v In the, I960 .Project TALENT survey it was found 
that 65 percept of the eleventh grade students achieved a level of 
comprehension equivalent to that required to understand \half of the points 
\ included in typical paragraphs from Robert Louis Stevenson's writings, but 
<x)n, y 36 Percent achieved this level of comprehension of typical paragraphs 
< * from the Writings of 'Rudyard Kiphng. Only 8 percent of the deventh-grade 
students were.H^e to understand typical paragraphs frCrm the writings of Jane 
Austen this well. Corresponding figures for eleventK grade students in the 
. 1970 update in a sample of the same schools wer,e 66 percent, 37 percent and 

10 percent In replying to the question "Are?* you Satisfied with the 

progress you are making to develop your abilities in readings thinking, and 
writing 0 " only 46 percent of t(ie eleventh grade students in "the sample 
reported they were satisfied or very satisfied. ' > 
While such findings do support the culpability of the American school a ! nd 
the validity of.asscrtions that too many persons leave the educational enterprise 
without basic academic skills, it is unfair to* leave the matter there. On the one 
hand, attributing lifetime opporUituty to effectiveness in basic academic skills 
probably understates the effects of noncognitive traits in relation to success 
criteria. On the, Other hand, attributing individual success or failure in life 
exclusively to the quality uf Schoolin^probably underestimates the significance 
of such other influences as 'family ,^shifts in the occupational structure, etc. 
These arc,complcx mterauiO^and generally ufjgjjur which quantitative rather 
tiian qualitative data exist.* Fven though thescfMcractions or the specific 
influences other than schooling are beyond this paper several findings are worth 
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noting, for example. Blau and Duncan (1967) have demonstrated tlr.it ihc 
higher the occupational achievement ot the lather, the higher "that of the son. 
and the more educated the parent, the' more educated tire child. Related to such 
poinjs are Masters ( I%9) findings that the probability of dropping out of school 
by age lb or 17 was directly /elated to the education level of jJie head of the, 
household. The lower the educatioujevel of the head of the household the more 
likely it 'vvas that the child was at a grade level behind that of his age group., 
Numerous other studies point out that the academic performance of the child is , 
likely to be related to parental social class, the assumption being that much of 
the education and educational motivation iff a child occurs as a function of the 
values and reinforcement at home This relationship ^dramatically illustrated m 
data prepared bv the National Assessment of Ideational Progress under the 
aegis of the Education Commission of the States. 



fTABLLI 



ACHIEVEMENT OF READING OBJECTIVES BY 
EDUCATION' UkVEL OF PARENTS 
r 1970-71 ' 



Age at which 



Percentage difference from national nledum of children 
tested bv education level of parents .< 



test taken 


No high 
•school 


Some * 
II.S 


, Completed 
II.S. 


'Bcyoni 
n.s/ 


9 years 


•SO 


4.0 


. '.JO 


8.0 • 


13 years 


. -16.0 


-5.0, 


1.0 


•• 7.0 


17-years - 


-14.0 




' 1.0 . 


60 


Adult ' j 


: -8.0 


* 




9.0 






_ — ^ 


■ 





D^//m//u/rrercentage difference b> age group and pj rental education, from Ihe 
national median percentage- of successful exerdses v SampIe of data refers to the 
attainment of Reading Objective III The ability to use wfiat is read. Tins 
objective requires that respondents recall facts from a. passage that jwead 
, without referring to ^at passage, to perform various tasks on the basis of wfyat is 
read, and to demonstrate an ability to obtain information from a variety of 
non-textual materials. . ' „ 
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/ v g ACHlEVEMENT;0pJ§6lBNCE OBJECTIVES BY * *• 
EDUCAtJON^LEVEL OF PARENTS \ *\ 
, ' - - ~-r ' L969-70 i * • ' - 

r- : : — ^ ^ ^ — '— 

• • Percentage difference frorn-natiohal median jaMrildren 

► Age at which 7 tested by education level of parents' 

v test taken* ^ 'No high ~ Some" ] Completed \\ vfie/ond*'' 
/ school .H.S. - \"'H>S:; , ||,S. — 

9. years s ^ * -7.2 Y~ * -4.S ,.-^.06 5.8 ^ 

J3xea*rs ' -11.8 . -6.2^ . v -fr3 ,5.2 

17 years ( '-8.4 ' ,7*--- ~ K 3^ 5,1 7 

Adult ■ ^IJBT" ' 3:t> I---v-9.1l * * 

— ^ : — - — : : ? r ~TT — = — - 

Definition^ Mecjran percentage differences' Between the performance of age 
. groups, by parental education, and the national sample, on Hie achievement of 
science objectives in thSrNational Assessment of Education Progress. 

At another level, evidence exists which* shows that students who receive a 
.higher quality and quantity of sQhooling also show higher earnings on the 
average than pe/sons who experience poor cfuahty and fewer years of schooling, 

^Becker, -1964), It has long-beerv obvious that persons with more schooling 
receive higher earnings over trfeir. lifetimes but data also exist which suggest that 
earnings are affected by not onty the .number of years an individual spends In 
schools but also what has been learned, as measured by achievement tests (Levin, 
Guthrie, Klendorfer and Stout. 1971). Generally rel/rfcd to this latter point is 
the study $f Bajema (1968). This study looked at the relationship between 
schoo!ing»and occupational choice and success. The findings of Bajema are that, 
"wftile intelligence (#s measured by Intelligence tests) is associated with 
occupational achievement, v its effects operate wholly -within the school system/' 

\yhich sjmpIy.meanXthat unles^intelfigence is Manifested in acquiring the skills 
available in schools, it alone is not particularly useful jr>explainin§£ccupational 

..achievement. . - V • * * * * 

In sum, \hgn,^e assertion that too many persons leave our^ educational, 
system defideriyp the basic »academi£ skills required for adaptability*^ today's 
rapidly, changing society /does "have validity although the data available are 
minimal. IJj many instances, it is rtecessary to extrapolate^ frpm^drop-out, rates 
and other ^indicators to reach sudi conclusions since ^ata^about the amount of 
learning per se taking place less frequently, appears in the research Literature. To 
grant^ r the validity 6f this assertion, however/ is not jo contend that the 
acquisitidh of basic academic skills is independent of Yamily values and 
education or other social influence. [The reader might want to 'turn to Condition 
5 for specific dita dealinglwith rrunority anxLdisadvantaged jtersofls in relation to 
EducationaJ*A'ehieveniefit^: v ^ 



Contributions of Career Education y * * y ' 

Sincp' there are clearly rising cognitive, requirements in the American-. 
, oecupatioiuUtrueture and evidence to suggest that some proportion of persons 
' (whether too man) or not) continues t<5 leave the educational system with 
insufficient basic academic skills, career education would seem able to respond in 
several ways. The first, perhaps, is io provide-a context fn which students can 
acquire basic academic skills in less abstract ways than seem now to be the norm.. 
Tying such skill acquisition to concrete, problems in living would be one 
alternative m this regard. Secondly career education could give impetus to the 
edupatiorial^ystenis" recognition that basic academic skill requirements necess 

* sary in tody's society embrace more than reading, writing "and communication 
and includejnterpersonal skills and organizational understandings at a minimum. 

* It also seemsimperative that career education be the vehicle to involve, parents in 
the education of their children. The linkage between student acquisition of basic 

^ academic, skills and paftntal 'characteristics is too strong to assume that schools 
alone can ovejspmejt. Parents must be incorporated in tlie support system of 

k education if it is to serve effectively more persons than is now the case. Finally, 
career education can contribute to tjie dilemma of rjasic academic skill 
acquisition by acquainting both students and faculji&j wHh the linkage between 
basic academic skills and productive living. -~^*s 

' / * - 

Condition 2 * % 

" ■ — - i\ ~~~~ * X'"" > N 
In k society which 'has b^e^^incr^sm^^oncerned Wh^R^tologicai [ 
issues and self-identity it^Jo^c'ex^cflSl^aVjone "of, the critirisTB>ftf 
education' would be Too tnaJiv students fail to scvi^ntngful relations'bewefih 
what they arc being asked to team in school and xvhti^they will do when they' 
leave the educational system. The ;sheer quantity of life and occupational 
alternatives Tfoirt which a person, can choose Jn this society places a 
psychological - burden of decision-making upon \h.e individual when such 
constraints as state-defined manpower quotas or caste restrictions do not prevail 
to restrict choice. Similarly the'philosophical^rinciples which underly national 
values give impetus'and credibility to individual attempts to % find meaning and 
purpose in* this life. Since schooling is such a major part of the lives t of 
Adolescents and youth, it is to be expected that questions of the meaningfulness 
of what is being learned, will arise and, in the present social turbulence, become 
a crescendo*. II is likely that such questions have always been posed butVarely 
valued as theyjare today. *. , ' 

The insistent clamor by the mass media, some aspects of education and 
religionjrfnd other stimuli for each persoo to answer questions such asWKi? am I? 
What I db want, to give to life or get from it? causes theind^cidual to believe *that < 
one wha is without answers'is without purpose and a sense of self, during the, 
search for such answers persons frequently become alienated or place upon f 
education appelations like meaningless or irrelevant if it is not directed . 
specifically to these psychological requirements. 
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lyieaninglessness Among College Students ; j j J ? 

The question of the meaningfulness of education has probably been energized/ 
most re^ntly b> college v *tudents although the .nutter 4s certainly not confined , 
• there. Fdr example. Astinand Biscoriti (1972/have repotted that *coinpare'a fo 
1966 (jesrurien, fewer WO freshmen' found Jjaiitjorfal life objecti^es^a^ 
reflected in curriculum rf|ajdrs dealing "with entrepreneurial, mat^fial^Uc/ 
altruistic or social achievement goals)' to be personally meaningful. Rec.ent 
freshmen have become more inner-directed about their life st>les and goals.. The. 
only** set of goals select eel increased proportions of freshmen, re fTe^ed an. t 
interest in activities .that satisfy oneself rather than activities that Jtoggse 
^recognition from the larger society. / * ' V^'^T 

\Sandeen (i%8) has*reported in relation- to the meaning of a bachelor's degree 
thaJ._"Purely academic efforts seem, < to, unerasing nunibers, ofitu dents ^-largely 
, unrelated to the really important questions of life." Many students, evidently ' T 
1 have decided that, '*if any meaning is tp^be found, ilpiust fa done aparjt from . 
; < the actual structure of^the^cJllege*" \ % V * y?'r m .? 

Lef^O^itz (1973), in conducting random interviews with sorpe^&Q' sJudenjs.^ 
"from over S(Meadiiig colleges and universities, in the Ea^rrTbn,^^ 
.that "Over two-thir/fs of the students interviewed stated that^ollegeic|uca^orv, « 
pi what was being presented to.tfienC was not wojjh the ettori. ^H^24>oT^e^ 
stjudenjs said their education y>ou!d be cpnsidere^k'jair, and 26 .stated- tjlat^hdx^* 
Felt they were getting a gooo) education/* ^Cr^to! (1^70) seems t^^gr^f^yjesH; ^ 
.observations in his statement. ? ;We ilave ill seen Bright youn^j^V^P&j ^ 
graduates move 5fr to our college campu^an^aftc^o v nl> a relative^ -shqrt.^ 
period, display a, feebler intelfect, a l^sX cultivated ^fcsibijity, and a.gfeaW ^ 
vulgarity of sou} fhan f ither God or the^paVru^e^ueatried to s thern.' , V ^ 

>7 /-''' •; " ;A>^; v'vv Vv*V\ * v ^ 

Meaningl^^ess in cHigh School i\ : v\ " v ^ . v\ s x \ . x ^ 

With respect to. tr^e^igh.schbjjr,:!^}! TyV (1970})iasj>tated tha.u ". . . VXe 
Cur$eji|Iy fail to e&tit ate' ^Ipprjoximit^y- ^w^hird^f the youth enrolled .in x s 
high school. Xhjjs is Jtot di^r^arilyf to. ffte inadequacies of the students but . S 
)p tfte^in^prypriateness pt fhe prq^jjviot t sl wty *then\ with the kind <>£ tV 
learrung ' rftjuired. They' aif" c^e'med ^ih'bee^gg independent adults, N 

, i geitfng'jobs, marry irtg, gaining statui wft}n£eir pQer^^rrqlpjr^ to^olve the 

\ ill^'of the world, ' ~* 



educational contentjdf {he Sc^iodl arid thefrjo'wn concprYis]^^. . At*is a rare 

per$orlaf, ^v^» economic 




e psychologist* are correct . 
adequate copmg^ejiavior^ 
. , r r _., ; subjects prepafin^ t^ern' 

, 'I /(presumibly^.fqr lives pf,disint|res<OiJ scHoUrship are basically irrelevant to 

;V'ff.' '/ 3'1?lh?V. v; .... 




^deYdopmental matters children are \c(^yig t with. .Martin (1971) .speaks to t|ie 
. Mew that one can expect a certain amount of discontejit about courses simply as* 

^kl 1 •"«; 1 let v\'i-' V'4 
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' a function of the sparring between the young, ,$nd.pfd. However, he contends 

that; "Other complaints, involving bojedprh ajid^nfusion ace more serious and 
, often go unspoken Why ate vye studying thi^/Miy Is 'it important? Often we do 
not treat these^questions^seqousl^enotrgh or \ye fad to. explain sufficiently out 
$ftstoers. This adds to. the collision. The main complaint of twelve-and-thirteen 
year^lds is noUhe irrelevant* oCtheir studies.' it is WtheMhat tlyj-v arejfot fet 
'.into the secret of the importance^ f 'what we ask thjpnwto study;* "~ '~ . 
In this connection, Lathrx>p'('l 974) ha^ argued^ , /V "V 
"that educators traditionally have oriented uirriculuntf' around" the frag- 
mented discipline-onented concep^of the natu;*'' of knowledge. . . witrfhttle 
ox no attempt to relate information to the of clfildren. Information is 
taught simply because it exists (p.,192). r If schools are to be criticized, 
then, the charge should not be that ijtey don't emphasize academic learning 
enough rath.er % the mpre valid complaint should be that the programs that 
exist in most schools are so out, of balance w'kh the total needsof youth that 
, other aspects of tfte child's H/e are giver> only .token attention, of are ignored 
completely" (p/200). , ' ' ^ ' , * 

Parnel! (I97J) has argue^^ same^pojrft ^/the following manner 
"Countle^s'*s.tirdie$, ,j^z^\yyTO)ects and' committee; investigations have 
pointed duftom high School has been rmssmg the 

, ' mark. Jnj^cAjs^^ tjie Concept of universal education/a 

^mjo^ot^^tfary scbdols^filLfgrioTe the fact that Uiey are not Meeting 
the t/at rfe^srp/ijttjeai^ half the'' students. Secondary .school eumcular 
programs' in this cptfntfy are generally structured as though everyone were 
^K^arin^ to a uend - a /four-year college. This has, produced two serious 
• consiliences:, * 
K Traj^^ep clxuces of many higli school students are^still left to chance. 
.--Students leave 1iigh School not only unprepared to enter specialized 
s .\ "^ er training but *also lacking 'the skills! knowledge and attitudes 

. Necessary toVegih eamipg a living. 
/ j 2. Tod many studefit^ are unable to profit greatly by what is offeredjtn 
^ v V the ^ traditional high, school program which Vails to accommodate 
^ ^ iridividuafdifferences in rate of learning, Also, programs are not offerecl 
I ^ ** a context that has meaning for students. As a result, -students are 
u " ^goaj-les? and often^ leave high school ' without developing those 
t ?°™P etencies So vit ' alI >" 'needed *to ; begin "functioning successfully as 
" * citizeps, neighbor^ homemakers, parents and wage earners." 
Shoemaker (I97r) has conferred that "at age 1 6 the problem which has 
greatest relevance to the young person is What is going to happerr to me in the 
adult world 0 "[hfe question takes f n great significance if we realize that, for mcfst 
youth, high school is their last opportunity for a full-time educational program." 
After examirung some" of ;he descriptions of high school indicators considered 
related to relevance, he" argues further: "It "seems c leaf that there can be no 
relevance in a' curriculum" unless it is related to student goals, and f submit that 
ttte success of vocational education is due to the fact that it is. goaf-centered 
education bas^d upon the' student's cftoice of a goal." ^ 



Even in vocational education, however,* Gordon has indicated that %% lt seems 
evident that >outh do not persist in job skill programs unless the ^programs are^ 
idevant to the self-perceived needs of youth, nor do the> continue in programs 
if" their successful completion of the program does not result in a job that is 
worth the effort, required for'completing the pjogram/' (Gordon, undated). 

Whether vocational education, is the issue or not, it-seems clear that there is a,, 
perception that existing curnculums are not related to student needs and this 
leads to a lack of meamng^Agam, using project Talent data. Flanagan (1973) luff" 
indicated that m J 960, 44, percent of the students sur\e>ed reported that abouL 
half the time or more often, "J feel that I am taking courses that will not help 
me much in an occupation after I leave scjiobl.** The^omparable figure for 1970 
was 45 percent. Similarly, 56 percent' ®f the 1,1 th-grade»students (61 percent of 
the girls, but onl> 51 percent of the bo>s) in 4he sample answered "weir* or 
"ver> well*' to the question 1 "How well do >our school courses meet, your 
needs?'* In a % supplementary study involving an intensive case stud> of 400 
students in a beX.ter-than-a\erage school system in the Northeastern jection of 
the country, the evaluators estftnated that the "schools were meeting the 
student's needs t( nearl> perfectly" for 2^percent of the students, "in most 
respects** for 49 percent of the students,'* "well in some respeijis and poorly in 
others'* for 22 percent and either **faujv unsatisfactorily " or "very poorly** for 4 
percent', (Flanagan. 1966). 

Perspectives on Meapjng in Education * - - , 

✓ » *' 

As Birkel (1972) has noted, in discussions considering the relevance or 
meaningful ness of education, there frequently seems to be an implied* or 
unquestioned assumption that the educator is the sole determiner of the events 
or actions, which result in the curriculum being relevant or jiot relevant* To the 
degree* that such a perspective is translated into operation, it is generally not 
recognized that the teaching-learning processes a two-way process m'svhich both 
teacher and learner play a vital role. However, as'Birkel reminds the reader, "the 
responsibility for relevance does not rest alone on either* the teacher ur learner. 
Instead, as is so often the ca^e in education, it originates in the fnteraction 
be'tweenuhe two.** N ~ ' 

The interaction tyetween learner and teacher necessary to relevance or 
meaningfulness in education is esseifttaHy . what Luce and Volksdorf (1973) 
identify as the need for shared responsibility. They report that while authority 
in education preaches responsibility Tthis term is usually defined as "conformity 
to adult authority/* In addition, they indicate that, \e seem to have made the 
assumption that merely studying about 4 democracy will somehow produce 
appropriate attitudes and behavior'* rather than presenting meaningful crjnjces to 
young people in or^er to foster mature and responsible behavior. 

In a sense, w^iat these observations deal with are both the lack of response of 
education tostudent needs and the nature of adolescence in America. Goodman 
(I960) stated some years ago that. "Jt ^s hard to grow up in a society where 
one's important, problems are treated a*s non-existent.... If there is nothing 
worthwhile it fs hard to do anything at all.'* In a social context such as 
contemporary America when the economic and personal dependence of high 



school and college students continue to be extended and where -mucK of the 
substance of their concern is abstract and theoretical rather than Erectly tied to 
resolving the social problems tp which their attention is constantly directed 
subtle and direct affirmations' of orie's powerlessness or nieaninglessness can 
fester, ;F(fehngs of being futuceless, powerless, depersonalized or brutalized all 
reinforce a fed? of meaningfulfless of 'education in relation to the future. If one's 
feelings is- that his future is in the hands of others whether one describes "them" 
as the "Establishment" or the "Multiversity" or "fate", then cognition and 
intellect ate likely to give way to feelings and experiencing as guides to behavior 
..Such a condition supports the seeking of immediate, gratification rather than 
planning and deferring gratification present when rationality is the dominant 
guide to behavior. In other words, it is not only a function of the meaningfulness 
of education but the degree, to which one's feeling? about life and its meaning 
impinge upon, education. 

One manifestation of the fusion of the conditions just described is that during 
* the period of the Vietnam War culminating , n 1969, approximately 60 percent 
of the high schools and a like number of junior high schools, widely distributed 
geographically throughout America, bad undergone some form of protest 
.(Nati&nal School Public Relations Association, 1969). Prior to that time '' 
activism, dissent, and tactics of confrontation among students were, except in 
isolated circumstances, confined to colleges and universities (HVrr 197?) There' 
are obviously many factors involved j n this condition. One. analysis suggests that 
the, forces precipitating disruptions can be divided into thdk of: (1) Student' 
characteristics. (2) school related conditions. (3). the organizationaUrueture of 
the school, and (4) extra-school factors (Wittes. 1970). 

Wittes.(197D), as a result of a penetrating studv of power and aisis- in 
secondary schools, contends that Student dissent in secondary schools over' 
race ? curriculum, policy-making, dress codes and censorship seems related nWthe 
viewpoints of many observers, to the world>ide movement toward the right to 
self-management;' More specifically, it is Maintained that. "Regardless of their 
( social, ethnic, or social background, thetf level on ifie school status hierarchy 
many students in our schools are engaged i n 'a common quest^a search for 
power. They seek to control their own" live$ and to influence the behavior of 
others to make their demands heard^andV.once heard, implemented They'are 
beginning to learn from recent school jnfl Societal experiences that power-is not 
conceded but must be demanfded or tak'£r\>' (Wfttes. 1970, p. 3). . 

Other ^search findings suggest that' whence individual sees no relationship 
between his own behavior and his rewards, thfs-sltuatiOn gives rise to^feelings of 
alienation from society (Warner and Hanse n ;"l969) arvd from' education as a 
major instrument of the society. The>ore specific case of achievement 
behaviors also appear to respond to notions, of personal control of behavioral . 
outcome. Rotter speaks of the matter when he/says: / 
t Where a reinforcement is perceived by the*subject as following some action of 
his own but not being entirely /contingent upon. his act ion** then, -in our " 
cujture, it is typically perceived as the result of luck, phance. fate, as under 
the control of powerful others, or as unpredictable because of the great 
compjexity of the' Wrces surrounding him. When the e?ent is interpreted this 
way*by an individual, we have labeled this belief in external control If the 
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person perceives the evejit is contingent upon his own behavior or his o own 
relatively permanent characteristics, we have termed this a belief m the 
intemaUontrol. (Rotter, 1966). 
• With" some theoretical forcing, one can extend the point of powerlessness and 
its ramifications to the whole sector of life termed adolescence Because of 
technological, economic, and educational characteristics in America, adolescents 
have been in limbo. As indicated earlier, their years of schooling and o£ 
subsequent dependence have lengthened, their entry into the domain of "real 
work/' their potential for meanmgjul participation in either the larger society ur 
their microcosm of it —the school-largely nullified as befits being essentially 
1 non*persons" or "marginal men" as those without power have been frequently 
described. ^ \ i , 

Jacobs (1971) contends that confusion, boredom, and rage among students 
result from expectations which schools even in affluent areas can not meet. She 
contends that becuuse these students attended small elementary classes. devoted 
to "the whole child" and dedicated to making learning fun, they, enter high 
school expecting to be nurtured, valued, and entertained as they had been earlier 
by teachers and by parents who have overinvested emotionally in their children. 
What they find is an increasing enphasis On competitive adVan|ag$ in those 
intellectual pursuits presaging attendance at prestigious collegiate institutions. 
Teachers and administrators have, less time for personal contact with students 
than students feel ♦should be availa^J^. Parents want panaceas \(% student 
drinking, drug abuse, or promiscuity,* a panaceas which school resources are 
^unable to deliver. In frequent cases, everyone in the situation -teacher, parent, 
"student, administrator-finds himself harried, confused, ambivalent. 

Growing numbers of observers of activism ^or "ennui*' in the secondary 
schools are implying that a major reason underlying these situations is that 
students themselves have changed m significant ways over the last, decade or so. 
Comprehensive data exists to support the contention, for example, that. 
"Today's youth are more highly developed physically and intellectually than any 
comparable group in;our recorded history" (McDaniel, 1968). If educational 
processes do not take such realities into account, it becomes understandable that 
^ educational aspects which are obsolescent or out^ of sequence with student 
\ development would cause withdrawal, attack, or confusion about the meaning- 
ful ness^of it all. 

, Specific. data really do not exist about the number of persons who find or do 
. not find meaningful relationships between what they take in school ajid what 
^happens after they leave the educational system. However, the importance^ 
.this mattW»can be extrapolated from various research studies. Johnson and 
Johnson (1972) have reported on a follow up study of 75 percent of 1,191 
students 3 years after they graduated from three high schools. Among the 
questions asked were, "How well did high school prepare you for the job you 
have how?" Approximately 45 ppcent of the students indicated they had good 
preparation, 19 percent thoughtdtheir preparation was neither good nor poor, 
and about 36 percent thought their preparation was poor. It was alsb found that 
3 years after graduation over one-half of % eiriployed graduates' had jobs 
relate^ (to their course o( study in high .school and that there was a direct 
relationship between job satisfaction, high school preparation satisfaction. af}d 
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wheti^r or not an individual's occupation was related to his course 1 <s)f study in 
high school.^Gibbons and Lohnes (1968), far examining the concept ofeeadiness 
tor vocational planning as related to vocational maturity, have reported the 
importance of a number of factors which can be, related to undemanding and' 
acting upon the meaning of what one is learning and its relationship to the 
tutwre. Their research fias identified eight variables, which in combination 
t correlate to a high degree- with readiness for vocation* planning at 8tk$k»de and 
beyond and in relationship to the maturity or realism ,of post-secondary 
outcomes. Among such variables are: - 

Variable I.-Factors in Curriculum Choice. Awareness of relevant factors 
including ones abilities, interests -and values and their relation^ curriculum 
choice; curriculums choice to occupational choice. ^ ' 

-Variable H.-jFactors in Occupational Choice. Awareness of relevant factors 
including abiliffes, interests, values, educational requirements for choice : 
accuracy of description of occupation. 

Variables-Interests. Awareness of interests and tAeir relation to occupa- 
tional choices. » < ' r 

cholT^' 0 VIL_Values - Awareness of values and their relation to occupational 

As a function of the longitudinal Caree? PaMem Study, Super, Starishevsky, 
Matlm and Jordaan (1963) have indicated that among the 12 behaviors and 
attitudes which underlie or foster the specification of a vocational preference in 
adolescence ar^fncluded-:. 

1. Use of resources.-Principally. a set of instrumental behaviors by which one 
. copes with exploration whether it is focused on self-understanding or 
occupational description; this element is present in relationship to a large 
number of persons 'or objects: Parents, counselors, teachers, materials 
v part-time jobs. 

. 2. Awareness of factors, to consider in formulating a vocational prefer- ' 
ence.-This involves knowledge of the possible bases Tor preference- 
•whether intellectual requirements, relationship between interests and 
t VPropnate outlets, need for alternatives, or availability i of outlets for 
different self-dtaracteristics, i.e. security and prestige.^ 

3. Differentiation of interests and values.-This element is the ability of the 
individual to differentiate the. personally important from the unimportant 

4 and to concentrate Mat tention on certain objectives and activities jather 
. than others as a bafis for decision making and for action. 

4. Awareness of presiWture relationships.-This factor is concerned with 
coming to terms witKThc- interrelationship between present activities and 
intermediate or ultimate vocational activities, for example, understanding 
educational avenues and their requirements as these providk access to 
different fields or levels of occupational activity., » * , 

5. Planning for the preferred occupation.-The focus here is on decisions as 
to what to do and how to do it. As Super and Overstreet demonstrated in 
their work in I960, specificity both of planning and of information are 
measurable characteristics of vocational maturity in early adolescence 
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' Additional studies By Super hatfe found that' "vocational maturity factors 
common at both the 9th and 12th "grades included the availability and use of 
occttg&f^nal information (educational, psychological, and economic) as well as 

t planning, independence , crystallization of interest, and specification and 
implementation of preferences tSuper, 1969). Indeed, he has foi^nd, that the 
educational and occupational levels attained by age 25 are significantly, rSlaJed 
to information about training and education, occupational information, planning 
and interest maturity in the 9th arid in the 12th grades. 

According to the research of Super and of Gibbons andLohnes students'need 
a "comprehensive bod> of information which links what .they are cloing 
educalffcnally at particular points in time to future options they will have in 
both education and work. Thev need to know what cumculums will be available 
t«o them, whaWfactors distinguish one curriculum from another, what compo- 

i nerfts make ur$eparaW currttular pathways, what personal Tactors are relevant 

' tcf success in different cumculums, and hoviuhe various cumculums are linked 
to different field and level responsibilities in the occupational world (He/r anc\ 
Cramer, 1972, p. 117). ' 

_Jn sum, the validity' of the assertion that too many stAidents fail to see 
meaningful relations between what they are being asked to learn and what they 

• do when they leave the educational system rests. upon subjective grounds, tyhile 
it has* b£en stated that little "hard data" exists to verify how much learning 
actually takes place in school, a similar lack of ^ard data exists to indicate the" 
magnitude of' those who find little meaning in school. Yet, if one extapolates • 
from, the. drop-out rate from fhe high school or from the college, large numbers 
must expedience such a condition. As indicated previously, not all drop-outs 
leave school because they lack the necessary intellectual requisites to cope with 
the hiinimal acajiemic demands confronting them". Indeed it may be said that 
few( germinate their affiliation with school for this reason alone. It is more^hfcely 
that the largest number do so .because the school fails to relate to their ntaflds 
however clearly ihese needs are known;" * 

In the absence of hard data, there is a significant amount of impressionisticr 
data that schoo s in general are irrelevant, 1 and thus lack meaning to many 
students, becaus; they do not address student needs, the personal questions with 
which they are coping, or the reasons for learning what one is exposed to. % 
Another body cf research, however, would say that this kinu* of experiencing, 
while not now present in mOst schools, is necessary tp the attainment of 
vocational rna-tu ity^achieveirient, and coming to terms with the self. As such, 



the schools have 



an obligation to pravideit. 



Potential Contributions of Career Education > 

Gwen the ^c|urent perspectives on educational meaningfulness, it would 
appear that eerier education could enhance such a condition by 'facilitating 
individual choii e making and by helping students understand to what ^the^ 
material they ar : studying is related among future alternatives. 

In the^lrst instance, career education could serve as a vehicle to increase the 
opportunities available to students to select their educational options in line 
with theft eyeing interests or goals. Currently, students^appear to be reacting , 
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4 negatively -to having imposed upon them fairly rigid learning patterns in which 
th£y have little choice. Similarly the* educational choices available to students 
tend not to embrace a very large portion of ^he spectrum of human talents or 

^ learning styles which might be addressed. -In the latter instance, career Education 
conld well^serve as a stimulus to a broader educational view of human talents 
and demands for these^n the larger society. While serving in such capacities, 
career education' might also, assist students to understand more clearly the 
relationship betweeri 'different kinds of school learning and the.opportumties for 
their application in occupational and educational.rdes hkel> to be available in 
the future. It seems obvious that the "so what" question which many students 
raise about much of their learning can be answered and indeed, as the research 
gf Super and Gibbons and Lohnes among others has. shown, needs to be 
answered if studerits a^re to develop effective bases for planning or coming to 
terms with purposeful behavior., 




Condition 3 ' 4 s • V 

Questions about the meaningftilness of education are related to cnticism's of 
the college orientation of the American public school systern-which have been 
^ frequent and wide ranging Th£ third condition for educational reform identified 
earlier is of that character American Education, as ciirrently structured, best 
meets, the educational needs, of the minority of persons who V/// sohjeduy 
become college graduates. It has not given equal emphasis to meeting the 
educational needs of that vast majority Of students who will never be college 
graduates. * 1 ' 

The National Advisory' Council on Vocational Education, in their ffist,an%ud 
feport to Congress, stated that social unrest, violence and the unemployment of-, * 
youth have theifefeots ^ inadequate or irrelevant education. In particular 4he«* 
Council mdicat^the heart of the problem lies with a national attitude 
manifested in far ifrore investment in universities and colleges than in support of 
training for those whose initial preparation for the world of work precedes high 
school graduation. The Council further agreed that academic education, aimed at * 
. preparing students for 4-year colleges and universities, has predominated in our . 
public education system and that high schools have emphasized preparation for 
^college at the expense of preparation for employment. 

Among the statistic^ typically cited to support the above assertions are the 
facts that "Today, les^ than 20 percent of the secondary population receive- 
some kind of specific occupational trailing while 80 percent of our" youth do 
not graduate from college" (Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education. .1971, p. 3). 4 related, but slightly earlier study, indicated that for 
every 10 pupils in the fifth \grad6 in 1957-58, 9.4 entered the ninth g*ade in 
1961-62; 8.1 entered # the eleyenth grade in 1963 64 ; 7.1 graduated from high 
school in 1965; 3.8 were expected to enter college in the fall of 1965, 1.9 would 
likely earn baccalaureate degrees in 1969 and approximately .30 percent of 
American children would leave Education before high school graduation (Grant, 
1965). Another variation on this theme is that of ftose students currently in 
high school, only 3 out' of 10\ will go on to academic college level work. \ 
One-third ofthose will drop' put before getting a bac.caleurate degree. That ^ 
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means that 8 out >of 10 present high school. students. should be getting 
occupational training of some sort. But only about 2 of those 8 students are, in 
fact, getting such training (Marland, 1971). * ' •} 

The statistics cited are typically tied to such'estimates as only 7 percent of 
the work forct hold jobs dependent upon college and university education 
(Robb, 1969) or to Department of Labor projections that by' the end of the 
decade four out of every five jobs will not require a 4*year degree. HaweVer, as 
Ottina points out (1973), "what often gets lost is the "other half of this 
projection -that most of these jobs will require training .beyond high school. In 
other words, the new technologies and service industries have created a new 
middle grouncj of job opportunities that call for 1 or 2 years of training beyond 
rygh school, but do not, require a 4-year college degree. Blue-collar Jobs as we 
have knowrMhem \n the pasture fast disappearing." $ 

Koschler and Parker (1974) talk about Ottina's middle ground as«cojisisting 
of technical education. They indicate:' 0 * x ' * 

%i In an effective national work force for the 1970V from 15 percent to 25 
percent of the individuals would be managerial and professional personnel, 
who usually n^ed four years or more of higher education. Another 30 percent 
s to 40 percent >vould be ffioductively employed as craftsmen, laborers and the 
like, in posi^on^ ^^x^^n^^^t^ni^ or secondary education and 
some vocational'^tjajning. ^ij^rmining positions, would be filled by 
technicians and'cornpftra^le socialists who would constitute frprn 35 percent 

to 55 percent of an effective work force.,/ % ■ 

v 

Further, of the 9,204*,000 students enrolled jn higher education ddringJ972, 
only 2,107,000 were in occupational programs recognized by the U.S. Office 
of Education at the technical 1 education level. Although one to three million 
should be added to each of these estimates to account for the private and 
proprietory schools preparinjpfcechnicians and paraprofessional at the post- 
. "secondary level, there still were about twice as many students in liberal arts 
* and professional programs as there were ^technical education. Thus the total 
number of persons in technical education programs fall far short of *the 
quantity needed if our economy is to function at maximum effectiveness. 

^la-March of 1971 , 33.0 percent of the civilian work forg§ over 1*8 years of age 
had less, than a secondary education 1 , while % 39. 4 percent h£d only a high 
schoq) diploma. An additional 13.8 percent had one to three years of college 
education and the final 1 3.6 percent had a bachelors degree." ' h 

"Speaking to the whole of vocational^education from a supply/demand 
perspettive, Adams (1970) has contended that," by 1975, 14 million persons 
should be receiving some sort of vocational-technical education. In 1968, 
however, only 3.8 million were getting such training in the secondary 
schools. 1 

The observations, of Ottina, Koscher and Parker, and Adams are consistent 
with those of Drucker cited in Condition 1 . E^ch reflects the importance of 
basic academic skills in work but neither advocates 4 years of college as the 
mode of level of preparation necessary to insure such outcomes among students. 
Indeed, one might speculate that Ottina and Drucker could support the 



observations of Ralph Jyler (1970) before the Sub-committee pn Education of' 
the House of Representatives. Among his observations were the follqwing. 
44 The schools ^are steeped in the academic traditions which emphasize 
scholarship, not effectiveness in performing one's roles. ... 

Although presumably dedicated to the education of all childrer^and ><3uth, 
the instructional programs wuhjn the system are related specifically to the 
needs of the^academicall? able students, anj little deviation is provided for 
. t{^$ needs of nonacademic students. Basically, the same requirements and 
expectations exist for all students regardless of whether their l.Q.'s are above 
w 14p or less than 90. Remedial and corrective work is frequently provided for 
, „ students who are not able to make the grade academically but the purpose of,, 
this work is not to develop a curriculum uniquely suited to their needs, bdt 
rather to help them develop power to cope with the academic subject matter. 
Because of the standardization of the curriculum students are frequently 
forced into subjects that require a degree of conceptual ability far beyond 
their leyel of ability. 

~ , Tyler's observations receive at least partial theoretical support from the work 
of Kohlberg and Gilhgan (1971). Speaking to ihe adolescent shifts in morality 
and reasoning between conventional and post-conventional worlds, they have 
suggested that the educational embodiment of this shift has been a different one 7 
that of a two-track educational system dividing adolescents into two groups, an 
elite capable of abstract thought and hence of profiting from a liberal education 
. and the masses who are jiOt (p. 1081). , > * 

Kohlberg and Gilligan further contend that, "the aristocratic tracking system 
just described rested on the assumption that the capacity for abstract thought 
is all or none, that it appeafs at a fjLxed age, and that it is hereditarily limited 
to an elite group in the population. The evidence on formal operational 
thought does not support these assumptions. Clearly the new curricula ("new 
math v *' "new science,** "new social studies**) assumed formal-operational 
* thought'rather than attempting to develop 1 it. (p. 1082) 

When stage development is taken seriously by educators as an aim, real 
development change, can occur ^hrough education. According to Dewey, 
education was the stimulation of development through stages by providing 
opportunities for active thought and active organization of experience. As 
Dewey stated: "Education is precisely the work of supplying the conditions 
which will enable the psychical functions, as they successively arise, to 
mature and^pass into higher functions in the freest and fullest manner. This 
result can be secured only by a knowledge of the process of development, 
ft that x is only by a knowledge of "psychology.'* 

Kohlberg and Gilligan al$o assert tjiat besides a clear f$cus on development, 
an aspect of Dewey's educational thought which needs revival is that, school 
experiences must be and represent real experience in stimulating development. 
American education in trie 20th century was shaped by the victory of Thomdike 
over Dewey. Achievement* rather than development has been Its aim. But now 
the achieving society, the achieving individual and even the achievement tests are 
seriously questioned by adults and adolescents alike. If development rather than 
* achievement is to be the aim of education, such development must be 
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meaningful or real to the adolescent himself. In .this sense education must be 
sensed by the ado^scent as aiding him in Jus search for identity , and it must leal 
with life. Neither a concern with self or with life are concerns opposed to 
intellectuality or intellectual development. The opposition of "intellect" and 
4t life" is itself a reflection of the two-track system in which a lorig^penod of 
academic education provided a moratorium for leisurely self-crystallization of an 
adult role identity by the elite while the masses were to'acquire an early adult* 
vocational identity, either' through going to work or through commitment to a 
vocation in a vocational high schoof. 

4 Wall (1972) observes that the Morrill Land Grant Act in J862 was directed at 5 
the same conditions in higher "education which now plague elementary and 
secondary education, A century ago, he contends, "higher education was strictly 
traditional and classical. It had no relation to the resources of the country or to 
the occupations and objectives of the great masses of people. Yet, it was securely 
entrenched in both public and private support, all classes contributing to its 
maintenance." In his view the Morrill Act of 186^2, establishing an alternative to 
academic education and creating a college system of vocationaf and technical 
education, freed more^people in America than the Emancipation Proclamation. 
tie argues that public education is geared to the needs and desires of a minority, 
the third who enter college rather than the masses needing vocational and 
technical education. 1 

Lathrop (1974)' has contended that "within the ninth, tenth and eleventh and 
twelfth years Of schooling there is a clear trend toward compartmentalizing or 
tracking of students. Secondary schools attempt to identify early the some 40 or 
50 percent who are expected to enter college and place them in an "academic" 
program The remaining students are placed in the "general" program and, if 
they so indicate, may be further identified as "vocational students." In many 
large communities the separation of academic, general, and vocational students 
may be so complete as to enroll them in different schools" (p. 183). He 
continues with a citing of statistics pertinent to these entering post secondary 
education: 

Of the one-third to one-half of the high school graduates about 20 percent 
will enter two-year institutions (junior colleges, community colleges, etc.) and 
the remaining 8,0 percent will enter four-year colleges, universities, seminaries, 
or technological institutes. Of thtf 20 percent"* who enter two-year institutions, 
about 3 out of 4 will take courses leading to baccalaureate credit and only 

9 one out of four will complete an associate degree or other terminal program. 
. Virtually all of the four ye^r students are enrolled in bachelor's degree or 
preproffcssional programs. Approximately one-half of those who enter college 
will complete a four-year program leading to a bachelor's degree. Approxi- 
mately, pne-fourth of thfc bachelor's degree recipients will complete a 
master's degree, and about one out of seven master's degrees will eventually 
earn fhe doctor of philosophy degree (or other advanced professional degree) ' 
(p. 1&5). • . 

In a different context and a somewhat earlier time, Lathrop (1968) observed 

the following: ' v ^ » 

Apparently Society has* taken the position that the youth wfjp chooses not to 
(o~r is unable to) profit from an academic high school program forfeits his 
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rights to any publicly supported education and must shift thereafter for 
himself. . . We have, in this society, built up the myth that we a?e only 
responsible for providing one type of education, general education} which 
should be appropriate for all youth and that anyone who fails to pro/it from 
this social bequest is henceforth outcast economically and socially. Although 
many of us would deny this poinfof view, if confronted with it directly, the 
fact remains that we have moved exceedingly slowly in providing alternatives 
whereby youth who, for one reason o r another,, do not find it possible to 
continue" in the traditional academic mold can obtain further instructional 
training through alternative educational arrangements." - 

Drucker (1972) has made similar observatiQns about the schools when he 

says: : . • 

" The schools see themselves as they once* were, a fleeting not very important 
experience for the great majority, a vocational preparation for the learned 
professions for a small minority". The curriculum focuses on a small narrow 
sector-the purely verbal . . .Today's school is still the school of the scribes. 
We are beset by verbal arrogance; contemptuous of whatever is not reading, 
writing or arithmetic, and yet one look should show us a world in which 
verbal skills are not the only productive ones. t They are necessarily a' 
v foundation. . . todays school dismisses three quarters of human endowments 
. as irrelevant." ' ' * , 

- The assertions thus far stated, that there are" insufficient vocational training 
„ t opportunities, are sup-ported by the observations of Hoyt et al (1972): 

. -.Today 50 percent, are prepared for college, but only 20 percent get a 
k bachelor s degree. Around the time of World War I a limited amount of 
vocational training began to be included in the school. This has gradually 
increased in breadth, but at no time has there been room for more than 25 
percen of tfce students, The third addition to the high school was the general 
curriculum. Having no real goals, it enrolls about 25 percent of the high 
school graduates, but it also produces, according to limited evidence, 70 
percent of the high school dropouts (Combs and Codey 1970), 88 percent of 
the Manpower Development and Training Act trainees (Pucel, 1968) and 
over 78 percent of |he inmates of corfectionalVthuiibns (Galioway 1971) 
llus lack of vocational training opportunitie!\may be related to the 
ambivalence in outcomes attained by graduates of such -training. Hu, Lee, 
Stromsdorfer and Kaufman (1969) compared the labor market performance of 
gradua es of Vocational curriculums to the labor market performance of 
non-college attending graduates of non-vocational curriculums, particularly the 
academic curriculum. The influence on labor market performance of sociodemo- 
graphic variables such as sexn race,. inteffigence quotiem, marital, statu! and 
socioeconomic status was invest/gated through regression analysis. T The findings 
indicate that over a 6-year period following graduation, given both sets of 
" gradu f % M* e s r e sociode m°g™phic background, vocational graduates 
earned 53,456 more than gradtsatesof the nonvocational curriculum specifically 
the academic curriculum Nonvocational-technical graduates earned less than 
vocational-technical graduates during" the first year after graduation but by the 
6th •year following graduation, the differences in earnings between Curriculums 
was slight. 
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In the same sturdy, employment and earnings benefits ofjjjopp^sjrom both 
the> vocational and tfec^j^nvocational currlculums'were mea^^d from the tirjie 
wheri they would 'have graduated. Over the 6-year period, dropouts from the 
vocational cutficulums ^^re employed 11.6 rtionths more ,th$n dropouts from 
the rtonvocational curncti\ums. Interviews. with employers also indicated that 
on-the-job tf&ming for employees from vocational-technical curricula was an 
average of 12 to 64 weeks shorter than for otKer employees and that vocational 
graduates received a higher wage rate while training on the job. 

In tr\e first nation-wide study of the post-graduate employment experience of 
male graduates of trade and industry vocational courses, Eninger (1965) reported 
that (he majonty of vocational course graduates do not, for their first job, enter 
the trade for which they trained in high school nor do many, tend to enter the 
trade in later<>years. Similarly, research at the University of Wisconsin, based on a 
national sample of 1966 vocational graduates, showed that just over half of the 
high school graduates toolf, first jobs that were^completely different or only 
slightly related^o their jpeld of training, Jhe relationship between training and 
frtst job varfe<f considerably among vocational programs. Health studies had trfe 
highest* proportions of graduates in training relaje'd jobs and agriculture the 
lowest. 'This study concluded that "the particular program area was of little 
significance in the student's post graduation employment and earnings. . , The 
* findings support the 'view that general training in vocational skills is to be 
preferred to specific training, that clusters of job'skillsin vocational training are 
to be preferred to simple.job skills," (Ruebens, 1974). / 

, \ In their sdmple qf 642 workers (from Columbus, New Orleans, and Omaha) ' 
Garbiri, Salomone, Jackson, and Ballweg found that approximately one-half (46 
percent) of the sample participated in an academic or college oriented course of 
stucjy, more than one-third (38 percent) in a general course and a very small 
percent (14.2) majored in a vocational program. . .For both white collar levels 
^anchthe fiigh ^skilled blue collar group, from one-half to two-thirds* of their 
^members participated in an academic program. Approximately one-half of the 
blue collar low interviewees -had majored in a general program of study while in 
high school. ...In sum, higruscfiOol program and job category are significantly 
related*. White collar workers have vocational ^preparatiqn 'on the high schoof 
level less frequently than do blue collar workers. Blue collar highs h?ve fewer 
"general" students and more acadernic aru} vocational students than do blue 
collar lows. . .General and ^3j|fcnic 'high school preparation was considered 
more c usefuI in white collar than bile collar jobs, s " % * 

Ruebens (1974) has contfendjsa that the most common finding of existing 
studieS-of vocational education is that vocational graduates obtain their first jobs 
more quickly and, subsequently, experience fewer and briefer spells of 
Unemployment than others with a high schopi education. But the evidence Is by . 
no means concjusive. . , ^ • e ' . , 

Evan^.(-ifi23)Jias d suggested that it is not only & matter of insufficient 
vocational training opportunities but the unevenness jaf such, opportunities 
across occup^tiqns. He/states: t " . * 
' 1'The existing situation\is' that the formal education structure provides 
extensive preparation fpr work .in certain occupations and little or none in 
mt>st occupations.- 'Society provides J^great deal of moral and financial 



support for universit> graduate schools. Each program in these schools has as 
^ a central focus the preparation of people for work. Graduate school is the 
'iapstone of education for vocations in many of the, academic and professional 
disciplines. . .Similarly a high^proportion of students in four-year colleges are 
enjoyed in programs which prepare them for work as journalists, teachers, 
nurses, engineers, farm managers, etc. For all of these students there is 
substantial tax support. . .Far fewer opportunities are available for prepara- 
tion for work in occupations requiring less than a four->ear college degree for 
entrance. . v 
^ Indeed, Jacobs (1973) has reported that the Federal Government invests S14 
in the^nation's universities for every SI it spends on vocational education 
programs arid S4 in remedial manpower programs for every SI it invests in 
preventive manpower programs. ^ 

Schaefer (1971) contends that b> any standard, the student who prepares for 
higher education is favored over the student who prepares for work. He observes 
that in the occupational area particularly, time and circumstances have 
combined to produce serious gaps between the needs of students and the sewices 
provided by their schobls (p. I 19). 

Ciavarella (1972) has argued that such thinking also pervades the thinking of 
the student. He states: ' * 

'The student realizes that it is far more prestigious for him to say, 'I'm taking 
vocational .ishop.' Therefore, . the student is more^inclined to select a 
curriculum on the basis of its social-status worth, regardless of its educational 
or vocational appropriateness f6r him." 

A somewhat different but related issue is, if the K-l 2 school system is college 
oriented, is it preparing students appropriately for college? Again, statistics 
suggest not. Among the most stable of statistics is the college drop-out rate. Wise 
(l%5, p. 12) has reported that across the nation as few 'as three out of five 
Students sta> continuously to college graduation. Carlson, and "vVegQer (1965) 
report that 50 to 60 percent of those students who enter 4^year cojk^^gree 
programs fail to complete them within 4 years and at the institution ofoft^rTak 
; registration. Herr and Cramer (1968> p. 99Q, after examining considerable 
vr research about persistence in college, reported that persistence anc^attritiorvanJ 
related to curricular objectives. If the objectives are unclear to students, college 
courses $eem to be? series of objectives to surmount in order , to get a degree. 
Further, the dropout is hot necessarilv one who'Mfcs intelligent but is typically 
^%re likelv than,persisters to suffer shallowness^" motivation, lack of adequate 
work habits, immaturity in attitudes, outlook, and application. While the years 
of school which precede college cannot be expected to overcome all the , 
, deficiencies the students who drop out possess, it is true that one might expect * 
. students toiimve at college with the understanding that college is not an end in 
% itself but an intermediate vocational or career decision, with adequate work 
habits, and with more than a superficial grasp of basic academic skill. 

Tfie assertion that high schools ar\ too much of a college oriented bent, is. 
also reflected in cntjcisms of counselors' affect. A frequent observation is 
exemplified by Shapiro and Asher(1972) who state that. High school counselors 
are characterized as spending a majonty of their tune counseling students from 
high socioeconomic families about their college plans. It was found in a national 
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, stud> (Purdue Opinion Pull, 1968) that stu4ents from a high income Family were 
* j likfjy £o Hive seen-, a counselor several times. Tlus vVas not" found to be true, 
However, of stifdents from lowef income families. ThQ> report also the findings 
3* / fuf Be^„ Enfele, and Malhnspn U969) that "when noncollege-bound students J 
/ were ^sked who most influenced them,m making future educational and voca- 
tional decisions, 34 percent indicated thht their own experiences had influenced 
thorn, 29 percent mentioned tkeir parents, 13 percent indicated their peers, 10 
^percent mentioned their teachers, and onl> 7, percent indicated their counselors 
to £e influential". Similar data are reported b> Kaufman (1967) who found that 
acjdeimc students were more likely to receive guidance than vocational students. 
^ Ohl> une-half of vocational students compared with three- four]ths of academic 
^ „ students recalled discussing the selection of their courses with a counselor. 
Actual discussion of job plans/was even less frequent, with one-fifth of the 
*" vocational and one-third orthe'4££d^it r students receiving assistance. 
^ ~ " .In support of such findings Davis (19,68) reported in a study of the vocational 
guidance now provided to noha)llege bound ^UiBents in 72 east Tennessee junior 
and pernor high schools that only 7 percent goffered occupation units.geared to 
^ the needs of, norjCpllege bound students^ In 1968, Campbell reported tfiSgfesults 
of a natjonal survey of vocational guidance in secondary education among ,3 53 ^ 
school^ representing urban* cujnprehensiye, rural comprehensive, urban-general 
, acadefnic, / rural general academic, urban vocational, and area vocation^- te^ # 
** ' ''Ttfcal. Arjjpng the selected findings of this survey were: * i 

* "1. L&rning about the world of work and study habits counseling Were le^St ~ 
^frequently checked as available and fnost frequently checked-as fleedecE ^ . 
* students. . ' ~ "~ " *~Jb'/?*~* ' 

2. Although 84 percent TTf "the students indicated that theyJuil anjopp^L^./ 

mty to read publications about occupations, 33_percent of them checKq£^^/~ 
that the kind of job information, they wanted'and needed was not readily 7^ 
available in their school. Sixty-three percent of Jthe ruraj comprehensive 
and 59 percent of tfjpjural general academic students indicated that they 
had not had the opportunity to read occupational information, compared 
*» to 19 pereefiL for the four : other types of schools. 1 , 

In sum, then, thcdata and perspectives available tend to confirm the fact that 
American public schools have a college-orientation program. More important, 
perhaps, is the fact that this orientation tends to crowd out educational - 
responses to needs uf large numbers ^of students whose aptitudes and goals do 
^ not include college as a valued outcome. In one sense, the level of abstraction of 
many of the courses ^offered in, the public schoql context are seen as unrelated to 
either the learning styles, intellectual capability "or orientation, or career interests A 
of the, majority of students. In another .sense, theinvestment of the educational 
dollar is seen-^as too much focdsed colleges and: universities rather than 
vocational and technical education. mm , 

* Potential CgntciBution of Career Education x 

^ Career Education, by dpfmifiOnV represents a set of educational ideas of which 
vocational technical education is 5 ^lied part. .To manifest the.putconHes which 
career education^ represents e.g* opportunities for individual ^cjroice, opportu- 
nities for a {/road, spectrin -of human tafent to. be. valued, 1 responsiveness to the 
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dynamics of the occupational structure-requires a considerable loosening of the 
boundaries within which current educational programs are mounted. Thus, 
career education can tp a stimulus to reorganization of educational pnonties and 
programmatic responses. , Tt can also provide the context in which individual 
learning styles and developmental characteristics become major ingredients of 
educationaJj>lanning. Abstractions in subject matter can be diminished without * 
losing the viability of the reason for teaching certain-matenal-career education 
represents a collection of ideas and purposes around which such a condition can 
be effectively conceived and purposes for learning fur reasons other than coDege 
attendance can be legitimized. 
/ - ^ 

Condition 4 ^ / - s fc 

I ^ 
The (ouffl 'condition cited is a composite one. Ton many*persons leSyeaur 
educatiojpMystem at both the secondary and collegiate levels unequipped with- '• 
^the^ocgfidnal skills, the self understanding and career deasioh-mahngskills or 
the desire to work that are essential for making, a successful transition from 
school to work- Since there are really three issues incorporated the> will be dealt 
with separately.- « • 

A, Vpcational Skills. There are a number of markers which indicate that • 
adolescents, whether high school or college products, drflpouts or persisters, 
are inadequately prepared to make an effective transition from school to 
work. While it is hard to know wJhat,part a lack of vocational skills plavs m " 
such an outcome, there b evidence" that such a condition exists. Maier (1965) 
has shown that in comparison to older workers, vouth have higher accident 
rates and higher turnover. The t"S. Department of Labor (1968) has 
reported that the ratio of teenage unemployment to overall unemplovment 
has risen sharply since 1^57 and is now more than three time* the overall 
rate of unemployment. • . ' * * ; 

Eggeman, Campbell, and Garbin (1969) queried a natioital sample of 763 
Youth Opportunity Center counselors from 48 of 50 States. "about the major • 
problems faced by youth in the transition from school to work. Eiehty-six * 
percent (686) of the counselors uidicated that the major problem was job 
preparation.- This included inadequate training, inadequate job skills, lack of 
< information about work and training opportunities, lack of knowledge of real 
demands of-work-employer expectations, lack of education requirements, and * 
f?J? 5" 0r * experiences. Shghtly more than 71 percent of the counselors 
Reared a third ranked category- of worker adjustment as vocationalbehavior 
^nc^dedwere such emphases as poor work habits (absenteeism, tardiness, etc ) 
lnaMilyWOI out forms and handle interviews, inability to accept supervision' 
inability fcrget along with fellow workers or to cope with real demands of work ' " 
poor attitudes toward work, etc. 

According- t^JLevitan, Mangum, and Marshall (1972) employability is a 
function of wMte' preparedness for work, a* well as employers* needs and . 
•prejudices (p. 36 v £ \ \ . 

"Unemployment- varies" with educational attainment, and this difference tends . 
to be reflected in rates of unemployment by occupation. 'Professional and 
technical workers-tnany are coJ^ge graduates-have averaged 2 percent or 
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less unemployment in any year sin^e occupational unemployment rates weje: 
first regular!) measured in 195S./rhe rate for laborers many of whom did 
not complete high school .has ffevef averaged less than 6.5 percent and has 
been as high as 1 5 0 percent. . . .Obvious!) . inadequate preparation consigns a 
worker to the end of the unemplo) ment queue and ihe top of the layoff list.. 
The program implications are clear Improved education and training can 
increase the supply of relative!) skilled workers and rescue some of the 
unskilled Iron* the evele of re^urnne unemplo\ment and underemployment" 
(p. 37} 

The need for rising levels of education and training, whether or not described 
as welding vocational skills, has been exacerbated by changes in the uccupational 
structure. The proportion of jobs in the less-skilled, laborer, operative, and 
farming occupations has dropped substantially sin(e the late 1940** from over 4 
of ever) 10 jobs to less ^han 3 in 10 by 1969. At the same time, the'more 
demanding white-collar positions have risen to near!) 5 in 10 from 3 1 2 in 10. 
However, this does not necessarily mean that youth employ ment opportunities 
have beer, adversely affevted. because eduvation has kept pace with the increased 
demand for higher skills. ■ 

Suue 1940. the proportion of workers with high school diplomas.ha* doubted 
and the proportion with college degrees has tripled, the median school yeafc 
completed has nsen from 9.l*earsto 12.3 (Levitan. Mangum, &. Marshall. 1972. 
p. 61 1 These phenomena led Woltbeini 196S)to state that ( 

AnyooeVwho does not measure up educationally is going to he at an 
increasing disadvantage m the competition lor employment under this 
double-barreled challenge, the quahtalnt dimension represented bv the 
increasing complexity ot jobs under the impulsion of advancing technology 
and the quanlitatttt dimension of the increasing numbers and proportions of 
workers who do have, the requisite educational back§?ound (p. 97). 
Relaied to these pointy the fact that in 1964 Folgcr and Nam indicated that 
between 1940 and I960 about S5 percent of the rise in educational attainment 
may be attributed to increased educational levels within occupations, and only 
about 15 percent to shifts in the occ-upational structure from occupations 
requiring less education to occupations requiring more/ However, Gannicott. 
ani, Blaug (1973) have pointed out that there are two equally plausible 
hypotheses to explain this data. 'One explanation is that the generally rising 
demand for better edu^ted wori^rs reflects the growing requirements for 
specific skills. "Out is* to sjv. changing productive processes require a shift .in the 
education associated with each occupation. . . .The ojther equally plausible 
hypothesis is that the rising educational level of the labor force, may be quite 
.unrelated to the production requirements of the economy, being related instead 
to a subtle change in the educational standard of living of the population" 
(p. 59). This latter. interpretation, of course, suggests that when we observe rising 
vocational skill requirement* or. indeed, higher educational requirements of any 
kind, this is not necessarily a demand-inspired shift in ^he occupational 
distribution but instead a relative upgrajding of skill requirements by employers 
because of a supply -inspired rise in educational attainments (p 60). 

To continue with the point of supply /demand considerations Levitan et al 
{joint out that it is interesting to note that education had little relevance to 




employment for most of the labor force until after ttorld War IF. As a function 
of the demand for technical and craft skills in war productron and 'the demands 
ot maintaining and . administering massive and complex military operations 
formal education became tied to employment requirements. The GI Bill of 
Rights and the nsing requirements of technical achievement in the 1950*s and 
1%0's have continued to spur such relationships between education and work 
> However, it is now very difficult to separate the available supply of educated 
workers (if you accept a high school diploma or colleee degree as evidence of 
such status) from the actual job demands for su.h education. For example 38 
percent ot laborers had 3 high school edu.aiion or better in 1970 as compared 
with 16 percent in 1952 (Levitan. Mangum. Marshall. 1972. p 95) Does the 
content ot a laboring job no* require this level of education or do emplovers 
hire those with more education because thev are available and because they 
% assume that those of more education will also be more productive and 
promotable' Thus, nsing educational levels seem to be spurious indicators of the 
availability of persons with or without vocational skills but thev indicate-that 
pressure for their availability* in the labor supply will continue. 

Another frequently cited indicator that youth are unprepared with vocational 
skills, but by no means an unequivocal one. is the unemployment rate For 
example, as noted previously the ratio of teenage unemployment to overall 
unemployment has nsen sharply since 1957 and B-ilightly more than three times 
the overall rate .Although it will be more fully treated in the final section of the 
papef. it is also necessary to note thaj unemployment is not distributed evenly 
among youth Non-white youth, poorly educated youth, and youth with a lower 
socioeconomic class background all experience higher rates of unemployment in 
general (VS. Department of Labor. 1968). 

.Another way of viewing these phenomena is found in the fact thar 
unemployment among teenagers exceeded" 12 percent for every year of the 
l%0s In 1960 teenagers seeking work showed an unemployment rate of 
3-> times that of the 25 and over age group. By 1964. the rate had nsen to 4.3 
and 6y 1970. to 3 5. The overall joblessness rate among the 16-19 aee group in • 
- 1971 was just under 17 percent a rise of more than 4.5 percent from "l969 fU S 
Department of Labor, 1972). fn 1972-73. overall unemployment among school 
dropouts was over 23 percent, the rate for non-white was about one-fourth 
higher. > • 

.As Miller (1973) has obseipl, the fact that joblessness among young people 
has increased although school dropout rates continue to-fell, demonstrates'that 
the relationship between education and employment ls'not a simple one. This 
observation is supported by Marland's contention (1971) that by 1975 the 
unskilled are expected to*account for less than 5 percent of the labor force or 
something in the neighbjojhood, of 4.5 million jobs. "Yet Bureau of Labor 
Statistics projections.inakate that wetvill sull hav* more than 3.5 million young 
people with no salable afolls-'trying^ squeeze themselves into the sad 5 percent 
category " Shertzer.and Stone (197TI) have pointed out that as of April 1970, 
the unemployment rate for youth from 16 to 20 years of aee wasJ3.I percent 
as compared to an overall unemployment rat§.-of 4.3pec(:enr^hes«JattJier note 
that the percentage of unemploy ment am 0 ng<imskilled workers is twice as high 
as among all other job categories. 
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B. Self ; understanding and Career Decision Making Skills 

Perhaps the transcendent question related tu being equipped with vocational 
skills is what an? they? The typical assumption is that they are technical skills 
directly related to accomplishing the work tasks found in a particiiB?^ 
occupation. ^However, observers mcreisingly suggest that such a conception of 
^vocational skills is too narrowly based, that.stucfrms musralso acquire the skills* 
and attitudes which make up, employ ability in broader terms. Indeed. Harbin. 
Salornone, Jackson, aitd Ballweg (1.970) analyzed worker adjustment problems 
of youth and concluded that youthful employees often fail on their jobs, not 
because they lack technical comr>eU!Ccies, bui be v ause ui the oWnce of skills 
relating to the nont>eATUcahco^iple\. Reubens (J974) has reported that basic 
literacy and good work attitudes may be more^ important for employment than 
occupational skills. She contends that an increasing number of employers 
already look for these qualities rather than for traditional vocational skills. 

In' the study by Eggeman, Campbell, and Garbin ( 1 969) previously cited 78.2 
percent of the Youth Opportunity Counselors surveyed reported that person- 
ality problems hamper youths adjustment to the world of work, ^lore 
specifically, 72 percent mentioned job-seeking androt on-the-job behavior as a „ 
major problem. A growing number of theorists contend, as does Blocher (1973), - 
that "as wofk -oriented value systems are no longer structured solely around 
' either religious sanctions or economic necessity, the psychological aspects ctf 
man's relation to work become increasingly a determinant of the values through 
which he involves himself in- work. . & way of organizing life in some 
psychologically meaningful and need-fulfilling way." 

After reviewing the research of Fleishman (I96#) and Ley (1966) among 
^others as -v(ell as* their own, research. Garvzn et al contended that "The basic 
difficulty °f many youth is not that' of finding, a job but in keeping,, 
one. . . . Thus, in the work environment the young worker is enmeshed noj«>nly / 
in his job, but also th the complex norm and value systems of th§ informal 
structure and, to a lesSer extent, in those of the formal organizational structure." 
The conclusion seems inescapable that the transition tuward.an adequate work 
adjustment involves being subjected to a socialization process directed toward 
learning the "ways and means" of these two organizations. As a function of their 
research on the* adjustment of .642 young*workers in Columbus. New Orleans, 
and Omaha they found that the most difficult kipds o'f things the workerVhad to 
learn on job performance were feported to be. Technological H6.7 percent), 
interpersonal (19.2 percent), personal (1^.8 percent), and organizational (4.3 
percent). They indicated that a preparation for w,ork Involves more than 
inculcating prospective workers witft technological skills. Significantly, an 
overwhelming majority of the 'sample had a positive evaluation of work. 

In a related study, Garbin, CampbeiK Jae£spn. and Feldman (1967) also 
reported survey findings which suggest that th£ maladjustment of secondary 
students in the work place may be more highly*feljt*ed to poor interpersonal 
skills than to inadequate technical skills. Garbin, Jackson, and" Campbell (1968) 
and Stogdell (1966) reviewed research rhterature which tends to support jhe 
above conclusion. X- • - 
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Implicit in these observations about the inclusion within vocational skills of 
interpersonal skills and other psychological work adjustments is the fact that 
persons need to come to terms with a variety of personal questions and with 
clarifying their self concept. This is true not only* in the public schools but also 
in higher education. Hoffman (1973). in discussing self-understanding for 
productive living, has observed that . .the questions teachers should be 
encouraging students to ask are 'Who am P' 'What influences me?' and 'How can 
I control the influences upon me?' Once these answers are found, or at least 
• sought, the most neglected area of education will take its proper place as the 
-most important." (p. 79). Livingston (1970) has viewed the matter in the 
following perspective. "One reason university graduates have had so much 
difficulty making the transition from academic life to the world of work is that 
they have failed to develop in school the self-identities needed to enable them to 
make firm career commitments. Their formal education has not nurtured the 
traits of individuality, self-assurance, and responsibility or "developed the 
attnbutfs that would permit them to become active agents in their own career 
success/* (p. 40). 

Jerome Bruner (1973), noted authority on child development and the nature 
of gaming, recently stated that, "the neuroses of the yojing are far more likely 
lo revolve around work than around sex." The delay of vocatMnal or job 
'decisions fostered by our school system has provided difficulty foRtudents to 
identify themselves in adult roles. He suggests that the % Tirst order of business in 
the transformation of our mode of education is to revolutionize and revivify this 
idea of vocation or occupation.** 

One can interpret from the weight of evidence and speculation thus far 
presented that students are leaving the school system without self-understanding 
and career decision-making skills but the importance of these dimensions can be 
further extended. These personal elements are important both in and out of 
school. For example, SieverU ( 1 972) has reported that shop achievement is 
relatedMo the -degree of congruency betweeri the self concept and the 
occupational concept pf the subject .matter, there is a positive relationship 
between the self-occupational congruence and shop achievement. Indeed, Sievert 
has suggested- "It may be' that a rftrtial reasory for a student's acting out against 
his environment in the school shop or laboratory Is due to the placement and 
retention of the^student in a setting that is not congruent with'his perceived self 
concept.'* k * 

Herr (19 72) has reported that virtually all career development research 
indicates that students need self-knowledge. Specifically , fhey need to be able to 
differentiate personal values and personal interests as these are related to 
personal strength^ and weaknesses in abilities- verbal, quantitative, scholastic. 
They need to be able to assess these elements of the self, incorporate>their 
meahing irho the self-concept and relate this self-information to the choices with 
which they will be confronted. ^ ^ 

O'Hara (1966) has demonstrated that the self-concept relates not only to 
occupational choice but to high school achievement as well, and that these 
relationships increase from 9th' to, 1 2th grades. The '^plication of such a 
correlation is that students who persist in school lire those v 'io can find meaning * 
in wW they are learning or the necessity for an education in relation to what 
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they want to do, those who do not find such a condition in school drop out. 
These relationships apparently function eve** earlier than the 9th grade. WUlwms 
and Cole (1968) report that measures of^elj-concept at the 6th grade are 
significantly and positively related to the Child's conception of school, social 
status at school, emotional adjustment, mental ability ^reading achievement, and 
mathematical achievement. Oakland (1969) also reports relationships between 
levels of high school achievement and a variety of personal traits manifesting self 
awareness, responsibility, and planning. Such constructs also operate at the 
college level. After an extensive analysis of college inputs and outputs, Herr affd 
Cramer (1968, p. 1 16) were le.d to conclude: 

The importance of desiring .what one has chosen rather than being at the 
whim of others, without any personal investment in the choice is a factor in 
academic success. Vocational ambitions and/or appropriate goals are v;ery 
important. Men and women students with identifiable educational goals- 
reasons which are related to why they are doing what they are doing-seem 
consistently to be better prepared for college than students who have no such 
reasons for being in college. ' 

Condition Two of this monograph has reported other studies dealing with 
self-concept and with high school achievement. Similar relationships have been 
established for college populations. In addition to the observations of Herr and 
Cramef^just cited, apparently, the decision to attend college at all is related to - 
the selrfcpncept. For example, ujhas been reported that a college student asked 
to picture himself as an adult without a college education will experience a 
significantly lower evaluation of &lf and a decjine in his feeling of strength and 
power (Smnett and Stone, 1964). Hammond (1959) reported a 1956 study in 
whicr\ G. B. Carson and others at The Ohio State University had hypothesized 
that if a student's self concept differs from the role expectation of his college, 
his motivational level may decrease, they also hypothesized that a student who is 
easily reonented may tend to succeed more easily than one who is not* 
Hammond found these hypotheses to be valid. Nadlerand Krulee (1961) found 
compatibility between personal needs and the objective featUj&S of school 
situations to be major factors in higher grade point average. As Herr reported in 
1965, "it has been found that students majoring in different fields of study 
exhibit different personality characteristics and different expectations of 
educational expenences, that dissimilarity between the student and those with 
whom he studies (faculty) or learns (peers) is related to change in major field, 
and that the percentage of the students in a student body who majQr in 
particular subject areas is related to the institutional image or press." 

Applying such concepts to the secondary school level has demonstrated that 
there are relationships between self-concepts, achievement levels, and percep- 
tions of evironmental expectations (Herr, Warner, and Swisher, 1970). In one 
related study (Hansen and Herr, 1966) it was found that chronically truaiht^ 
students perceived significantly more press for academic! competition,* for 
collegiate" aspirations, for planning and structure, foP looking and acting 
properly, for heterosexual activities than did a control group pf student^ npt 
chronically trua*nt. Apparently, the chronically truant either did not understand 
the reasons for these environmental demands or they had not achieved ways of 
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coping with them which were successful or rewarded in the high school they 
attended. Thus, they chose to escape from it through* absenting themselves from 
exposure to these demands. * i 1 ' 

Collectively, these analyses of the self-con.cept and itsrelationship to 
educational achievement or compatibility with, a. particular Collegiate or 
secondary school environment reinforce the importance of students acquiring 
self understanding as they considei their options either in education or in career 
This perspective is reinforced b> fcjudies dealing with the jelationshir*bet ween 
specific personality traits and vocational choice. For. example, correspondence 
between needs, vocational interests, and curriculum areas was found in a study 
by Osipow, Ashby, and Wall (1966) which showed* that persor^ality identifi- 
cation of students (following Holland's model) were related to their initial 
, vocational choices. Sharf (1970) stated that male students report interest, as 
more significant than ability in vocational decision-makings although the 
cuTfetfnce is not so great as the 2:1 ratio reported by Holland and Nichols 
(1964). Another personality variable which seems to bfS related to vocational 
choice is risk taking. Early work by Ziller(1957) foimd a significant relationship 
. between vocational choice and a propensity for risk taking. Subsequent studies 
(Burnstein, 1963; Mahone, 1960; and Morns,. 1966) also fo/nd evidence that 
risk taking plays a part in decision-making. /There is also considerable evidence" 
that what an individual values both in work itself and in thejewards he perceives 
work as offering hasjan effect on his vocational decj&ions and is internalized 
fairly early in development (Super, 1 962; Thompson, 1966). . * 
J While man y more studies could be cited, the point°should be sufficiently 
made that ^vocational .skills include the attitudes and knowledge related to 
effective choice-making. Although .studies like those of Tierney and Henrian 
(1973) indicate that many studeffrf do not have the skill to make realistic 
self-estimates and that such a skill apparently is not being developed by schools, 
• ^ very little specific information is available which indicates specifically that 
persons emerging from the school system do or do not have such understanding. . 
However, to the degree that the earlier sections of this paper-those dealing with 
the essentially cognitive focus of education and its college oriented tilt-are 
valid, it would be difficult to know where such self-understanding is currently 
being cultivated. The rise of the affective education and psychological education 
movements over the last few years are testimonies to these deficits in American 
Education. Roen ( (1967a, 1967b) among others has argued that only through 
"education Cor choosing" wiU individuals become more competent choosers. 

Apparently, ^understanding and' career decision-making have been assumed 
to occur as by-products of "general or academic" education both at the K-12 * 
and post-secondary levels rather than as deserving immediate and direct 
attention in tfieir own right. "M indicated throughout this paper schooling is 
work-relevattvyet it's relevar/ce to work is. rarely called to the student's 
attention. Psychological tests are given for reasons not specifically or»directly 
t related to^work and their relevance to such a focus is typically nqt identified to 
the student. Simply through the process of development, growth and learning, 
the individual develops personality traits that have felevance for work and career 
planning, but the data that are available suggest that the individual ordinarily has 
little organized knowledge of their nature and amount. 

♦ : ; 
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If the self-understanding basic to career planning is not being pursued in 
education, it ap'pears that the other dimension of such planning- knowledge of 
one's jot) alternatives is not being uniformly addressed either. The fact that 
many youthjalk information about work and training opportunities has long 
been recognized and much relevant information has been reported (Hoppock, 
1967. Shartle. 1959. U.S. fcmployment Service, 1965, Eggeman, Campbell & 
Garbin. 1969). A study by Krasnow (1968) demonstrates that 9th-grade 
students who choose vocational curriculums have a lesser amount* of vocational 
information than those who choose academic curricUlums, <even though they 
make the narrower decisions. In addition to a lack of information about 
occupational opportunities per se, the society has also been exceedingly 
ambivalent about affording youth work opportunities by which they can test at 
first hand their degree ,of fitness with the responsibilities inherent in working or 
the factors- which distinguish different work styles. 

As Coleman (1972) has indicated youths' movement toward adulthood is 
affected by several factors reducing the kind and quality of information they 
receive. For one, the family, for most of recorded history, had been the chief 
educational institution for the child because he carried out most of his activities 
within it until he left to form his own family , but, in recent decades, the family 
as a source of occupational learning has declined as it lost its place as the central 
productive institution of the society. Second, changes in the workplace have also 
affected the movement of the youn£ into adulthood. 'The major changes have 
been away from small organizations to large ones, away from ad hoc informal 
hiring practices to formal procedures with formal credentials required of 
applicants, away from using children m secondary and service activities toward 
excluding them from workplaces under the 'guise 1 of 'protection,' away fronu 
jobs requiring low educational credentials toward jobs requiring more education, 
away from loosely organized occupational settings in which workers participated 
with varying schedules and varying amounts of time toward a rigidly defined 
'full-time job' with a fixed schedule and fixed time commitment. 1 ' Some support 
for Coleman's observations on the lessened effects of fhe family is available in 
, existing research. In a 1963 study uf v l,000 Chicagb Male Subjects, Duncanand 
Hodge' found only a 10 percent uieidence\of sons entering their fathers 1 
occupations. For the majority, then, there is increased responsibility for personal 
decision-making concerning vocational plans at, a ^time wrien options have 
become numerous and puzzling and when yout^rjave less 'acquaintances than 
did their forebears with some essential elements of choice (Borow, 1973, 

Together these trends have transposed^ l %A e school A requirement to 
acquaint the young with alternatives thsf ha^e^f^been required riBtor^catty. In 
the process, they, have imposed on the 'scWo%£ a. constant need to ; redefine 
priorities and to become a surrogate for patents and other social jpstitu.tions'. 

C. The Desire to Work x / . 



In an earlier era when education and work were essentially confined to two 
separate and independent phases of life, little was said about the .school's 
responsibility to instill in youth a desire to work except perhaps by causing I 
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students to want to do so as an escape from the sterility, rote ; and repression 
characterizing many classrooms. However, since the earlW 1960's such a 
requirement has been reinforced by advocates of vocational education and, more 
recently, of career education. Hoyt, Evans, Mackin and Mangum (1974, p. 69), 
for example, state the issue as follows: 

The industrial work ethic is eroding, and a postindustrial work ethic has yet 
to develop. But it seems indefensible to fail to teach y # outh that employers do 
value the traditional work ethic and that major violations of it will lead to 
discharge. The failure of the school becomes more serious as the home and 
the peer group seem less and less* able to teach the needed lessons. The high 
rate of job changing and unemployment which characterize dropouts and 
non-vocational graduates prior to about age 25 may be largely explained By 
^this failures 

While as previous sections of this^paper nave shown, many young workers 
have trouble adjusting to first jobs because of personality traits, poor attitudes 
toward supervision or other attitudinal factors, this does not necessarily mean 
that the desire to work has eroded in the majority of youth. What existing^ 
literature seems to suggest is that there are sub-groups within the.youth culture 
who reject the traditional work ethic, materialism, and conventional social 
norms as they understand them but this is not necessarily so for all. 
Yankelovich's studies from 1968 to 1971 of the attitudes of national sarnples of 
college students found the following: 

Seventy-nine percent believe that a meaningful career is a very-important 
part of a person's life. 
-Eighty-five percent feel business is entitled (o make a profit. 
-Seventy-five percent believe it is morally wrong to collect welfare when 
* you can work. 

-Only 30 percent would welcome emphasis on working hard (Yankelo- * 
vich, 1972). 

Somewhat similar findings are founjtin the Survey of Working Conditions, a 
study conducted by the University* qfMichigan's Survey Research Center. In 
essence, these findings suggest that young workers find a significant gap between 
their expectations and values vis-a-vis work and what they actually experience on 
the job. They value challenging work highly but say that the vyork they are doing 
has a low level of challenge. The conclusions reached in'tlie various studies 
contributing to the above findings are that "it does not appear that young 
workers have a lower commitment to work than their elders. The problem lies in 
interaction between work itself and the changing social character of today's 
generation, and in the failure .of'decision makers in busirtess, labor, and 

government to recognize this fact The young worker is in revolt not against 

work but against the authoritarian system devele^ed by industrial engineers who 
felt that 'the worker was stupid, overly emotional, insecure and afrajd of 
responsibility * M (Special Task Force to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1973, p. 49-50). ' % 

Blocher's Q973) observations seem pertinent here & he Says: ")Vhen the 
society installs a value system based Upon an evaluation *of work primarily in 
terms of its opportunity for psychological self-fulfillment, it creates a veryhigh 
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level of expectation. However, whenjarge numbers of peopled the society 
because of cultural or educational deprivation or sheer lack of ego-involving 
jobs-are prevented from relating to work in psychologically meaningful ways, it 
is not surprising that work is devalued, commitment is kept. minimal, and 
alienation from the World of Work is profound" (p. 62). 

,h seems fair to suggest on the basis of the limited but reputable evidence 
aVailible that the assertion .that too many persons leave the educational system 
without the desire to work is fallacious. The problem seems not to be with the 
desire to work but -with the available possibilities for persons to enter work 
which is personally satisfying and meaningful or, indeed, appropriate to the level 
of educational sophistication growing numbers of persons bring to the labor 
market. . 



Potential Contributions of Career Education 

Perhaps as much as in any of the conditions addressed in this paper, career 
education offers promise of bringing balanced response to the affective 
dimensions of vocational skills, to self understanding and career planning and 
attitudes about work. Virtuall) all current definitions of career education assert 
the 'importance of education for choice, for helping youth incorporate the sense 
of power and purpose inherent in being an informed and effective choice maker, 
and for helping them understand that^nowledge of personal characteristics 
allows one to evaluate possible alternatives and identify information which is 
personally pertinent from that which is not. In*essence, career education can*' 
provide the 'impetus to help educators of all types recognize that the 
transcendent goal of education is not simply helping youth acquire the fairly 
limited skills requi^i to be a competent person. Instead the task is to help them 
attain personal competence which includes technical skills as well as the values, 
attitudes, understandings which permit them to use such skills wisely and 
effectively. Finally, career education can reinforce the importance of the 
employment sector modifying itself,, creating jobs which respond to the growing 
sensitivity and sophistication of youth vis-a»vis meaningful work, if this does not 
occur systematically much of tjie effect career education can have on individual ^1 
purpose will be lost. 

i ' - o 

Condition 5 

(•10 in the original U.S. Office of Education paper). The final e'docational 
condition which this pajter will address is the assertion that American education' 
as currently structured, docs not adequately meet the needs of minority, nor of 
economically disadvantaged persons in our society. In a sense responses to this 
assertion can be found in each of the previous four sections but need specific 
focus here. Women and girls will .not be independently considered as either a 
minonty or 4s disadvantaged because another background paper being prepared 
for the U.S. Office of Education will address this group^specifically. 
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A. Perspectives on the Disadvantaged 

Margolwi (1968) names several segments of the American population as 
forming the nucleus of those referred to.as disadvantaged. He includes blacks 
who constitu& the largest number and percentage, a large portion of the' 
American Indian, Spanish, Mexican, and Puerto Rican populations Irving under 
poor conditions, and the poor Appalachian rural dweller. The conditions uf life 
.of the disadvantaged range from "the seemingly limitless space of a New Mexico 
reservation to the jammed squalor of a Harlem tenement.'* 

In discussing disadvantaged populations,-4iess^(1968) has stated y> 

As it is now being used in the field of education, it refers to a number of 
groups which have been ;n previous times tailed other names "deprived " 
"lower class," "underprivileged" or simply "poor." It is'obviously not a precise 
term. It reflects inversely, the general lines of prestige and privilege in "the 
society The essential point of the concept of disadvantaged groups is that there 
are social, cultural 1 , and economic circumstances which act systematically to 
prevent children in certain places and with certain characteristics front obtaining 
adequate education, income, and dignity. In .this view disadvantaged is a group 
phenomena. In a more accurate usage, however, disadvantaged may refer to any 
condition which prevents an individual from bejng educated to the maximum of 
his genetic potential (1968; pp. 95-96^ , ' t 

Margolin (1968) points out that one who works with a disadvantaged cHiiId or 
adult wilf observe several crucial obstacles to educational-vocational develop- 
. menu They are weakness of the capacity to defer gratification,' a difficulty in \ 
orientation to the future, apathy, hostility, suspiciousness, and an inability to 
cope with changed circumstances. ^ 

Amos (1968), lrf discussing the nature of disadvantaged youth, cites 
additional problems Limited development of communication skills, lack of 
skills necessary for financial management, often ac^$^d pj^lice t»r m^vtiunatt/-^ v 
record, lack of motivation, deficMencicl^^nd^rsrandhig procedures of7H types, * 
slow learner, lacksttust, Incapable* of setting long-term goals, often sets ' t 
unrealistic goals, a^tfboys often lack a male-role model. 

In describing commbn basic needs of all disad van t#gcd % youth, Feck (1971) \' 
reports (I) "Security and stability in thejr environment, (2). successful , 
educational experience, (3) recognition for achievement. (4) love and respect, 
(5) legal sources of finance, (6),financial management, (7) proper housing, (8) 
good heaUh, (9) development of basic communication skills„(10) saleable work 
skills, (11) an appreciation of the meaning and importance of work, (12) 
successfully employed or adult peer.group models, (13) positive self concepts, * 
(1^) job opportunities and qualifications*, and (15) socially acceptable attitudes , i 
ar\d behaviors. 7 \ 
* Qlffdon has contended ( 1974) that "those populations which expedience the 
highest incidence of social disadvantage include, the blacks, Puerto Ricans,. } 
/'ubans, Eskimos, native Americans, Chicanas, the orientals to some extent, and 
%c white members of the lowest economic class. The problem- of limited % 
employment opportunities confronting members of the various ethnic and 
minority groups at the ages of 20 through 24, when some vocational stability 
/night be assumed, is illustrated by the fact that, according to the 1970 census, 
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only 1,261,000 of this total national f>bpulati6n of 2,089,194 were actually 
employed in January 1972. Bureau of Labor Statistics also, reveal that 
approximately 40 percent of the ethnic minont> populations iji this country 
were unfemplpyed^n January 1972," (p: 452). 

The foUowing, sections will examine speeifie vanables in relation to several of 
the largest .minority populations. *' '« 

A. Basic Academic Skills * * : 

An analysis of achievement tests was made in the Lindsay Unified School 
District of Lindsay, California, a city of '5,500 located about midway between 
Fresno and^Bakersfield, an agricultural community with a high proportion of 
Mexican-Americans. In reading, 63.9 percent,of the Mexican-American children 
were below grade, level compared to 27.3 percent of the Anglo- Am encans. In 
arithmetic, 38.7 percent ofjhe Mexican Americans, were, below grade level, 
compared to 20.8 percent; of the Anglo- Americans. I n language, the comparative 
percentages'were 55.5 an<T30.6 (National Education Association, 1970)~ 

Gallarza, Gallega, and Samora (.1 969) reported that the median nurrlber of 
school years attained by Mexican Amencans 14 ye£rs olcj and over is.as foDows. 
Arizbi*8.3,*California 9.2; Colorado 8.7; New Mexico g.8'and Texas 6.7. In 
addition, they report that "The Berkeley Branch of the University pf California 
recently listed* 77 Mexican- Americans* ^mong 25,000 students. The Unive^ity pf 
California at Los Angeles had 70 Mexican-American students 'in "a campus 
'enrollment 0X26,000." „ - 
. jSpeaking to the plight of migrant children, many of whom are .Spanish in 
^exfraction, Glick £1966) reported that: , ° 

\jt has been estimated that^more thanJO percent of the 100,000 school-age 

migrants in the nation are from one to four years behind in 'school by the 
..time they reach the age of fourteeji. Seventy-fiv$ peree-rit^f the 3,800 

schox)l-age migrants< in Colorado each farm seasoh are Sprush*speaking; 67 
5 percent or more are retarded* in age-grad,e stati/s; 95 percent are socially 
t retarded", and 90 percent of .them need to make up ^school work (p. 99). 

Scholes (1966) repprted that in a. study 'bf 665 Spanish-speaking migrant 

families p Texas some few years ago only 32 percent of the children had 30 

weeks of schooling . '(p. 69).*GreWer^0966) observed that jn 19j60, about 
^ 1 .15,000 Spanish-speaking had absolutely no formal schooling ^anld'aBciUt )S 

percent of these lived ir) urban areas where sfchool systems are said to be more 

effective [as compared ,to rural]. Over 49 percent of Spanish^speaking in {he 
* southwestern states had less than eight grades of schooling (p. 180)." 

G re Her (1967) and Moore/(1970) have reported that in 1960, in the 
Southwest, adult Mexican-Americans' had, on the average, 7,1 years ,of schooling 
as against f l 2.1 Tor Anglos and 9.0 for.nonwhites. If the Anglo record is taken*as 
a norm, the gap was 5 years or 41 percent for.Mexican-Americans and 3.1 years 
or 26 percent for nonwhite, (p. 3). 1 

According td Bernal, (1963), the average Mexican-American drops out of 
school by the 7th ^rade. In Texas almost, 80 percent of.students with Spanish 
sufrvames drop out before completirjg.|iigh school. In California, 73.5 rJercent of 
the, State/s Mexican* American »students do not complete high schoof^amora 
; ' ' . ,*' \ r- • \ 
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(1963) has reported that, ''Texas, m ten oufof fifteen metropolitan areas, has 
Spanish populations with 40 or more percent having leas than 40 years of 
schooling." * \ 

Johnson (1969) has indicated that Mexican-Americans average 8 years of 
schooling, 2 years less than Negroes* and a fuH 4 years less than whites. . . In 
Texas, 40 percent of 'Chicanes' are considered functionally illiterate. 

Turning to the black population. Silberman (1970) has reported that. In the 
fr third grade, for example, the avera c black in the Metropolitan Northeast is 1 
year behind the average white student in reading ability , by grade six. he is more 
than a year and a half behind, by grade nine, he is more than 2h years behind, 
and by the twelfth grade, he is nearly 3 years behind the average white (pp. 
64-65). He further asserts s . . . In fact, virtually every firm that lias attempted 
any large-scale hiring of soolled "disadvantaged 1 ' or 'unemployable* men and 
women has found it necessary to provide, among other kinds of training, 
teaching in basic skills of reading and computation, (p. 67). 

-Rohwer (1971 ) maintains that at virtually every grade level, differences in the 

. degree of "school success attained vary with a number of student charactenstics 
such* as' ethnicity, socioeconomic status (SES), and l.Q,, thus, school success 
depends fm a variety of factors other than ability to learn- He continues that "it 
- has Jbeen established that white children are mure successful m school than black 
children, high-socioeconomic status (SES) children succeed more often than low 
SES' children, and high IQ children succeed more often than low 1Q children. He 

^ thefh goes on to argue that school success does'not depend directly on learning 
ability. In particular, he presented research, findings which indicated that 
jow-SES black children are capable of achieving the same ^degree of school 
success as high SES white children even though in general they do not. Three 
aftswers were suggested to why they da* not in .the studies he reviewed. "First, 

" low SES^egro" children come 'to school with less developed" learning .tactics than 
higti-SES white children.^ Accordingly , they learn less during their early school 
years, especially the kindergarten year. In fact, what they probably learn less of 
during Jhat y ear is in^brmation relevant to later schtfol-Subjest content. Second, 

v even though the Basic Jeaqiing skills of lo.w-SES black ehHcf#n improve almost 
to the point of equality with those of high-SES white cr)adrer>by the time they 

are •"]£ * e first grade y ^? r ' these skiUs are not ^ uite as W |B honed for some 
% modesTof presenting information as they are for other. . .!Finalj|, it is reasonably 
"to suppose that„ to an even greater degree, black children hdte'npt adequately 
mastereci the skills necessary to learn successfully ' under a^sroom learning 
conditions" (p, 205-206). Thus, in his view, these childrertneecttcT be assisted in 
mastering elaborative learning skills, to actualize " childrert^ .capacity got 
imaginative conceptual activity through concrete, explicit^an^\Wific instruc- 
tional programs. .» \\ 1 >*V* > \ 
'Turning to other pertinent demographic characteristic^ 'in^i^ blacks* 
f .accounted for about one-fifth of the unemployed, 22 perccSnt of\t^ose wffh * 
inadequate employment, and earnings, and about, 16, percenVyCJaho^ farce 
participants with less than, a high school education XLevitanf^o^nsfi)^, and 
Taggart, 1974). In a sttidy in 1969 of worj$. satisfaction, it was foAd tl{at\of 107. 
subgroups of workers broken down into such socioeconomic chaVcj^ as . 
sex, race, age, and income, black'workers under age 30 were far aMivW t the 
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jn^tf dissatisfied with their jobs. Thirty-seven percent expressed negative 
attitudes"tow?rd,their.jybV. Further, it svas found that twice as many blacks over 
; ^ we're dissatisfied with their jobs (Hernck, 1 972). ~\ 
. /fn/a.£tudy J j5y the National Urban League it has been sWvn that blacks 

* generally are just as anxious ^to work and get ahead as whites and in some cases 
k more^q. A marked work onentation is characteristic of most black families, for 

* contrar^o popular conception, black famdies place a strong emphasis on work 
and ambition, For example, according to census data, 69 percent of the heads of 
poor black families had jobs in 1969 compared with 53 percent for whites in 
similar circumstances (Urban League, 1972)u' - 

While the 1960's saw a marked icduction in the percentage of unemployed 
blacks of high school graduate age, their joblessness rate continues to be roughly 
double that of whites in the same age range. About 7D percent or more of blacks 
now leave high school as graduates, but this figure still lags behind that of whites 
as do the figures t fo{ earnings (U.S. Department of Labor, 1970), Marland has 
observed that c*C air the black girls under the age of 25, 30 percent are 
unemployed,, a ;higher»rate of joblessness than that suffered by the country 
dunng the Great 'Depression of the 1930's. The jobless rate among young black 
men stands at 25 perc*enjt. (Marland, 1971). 

Speaking to the characteristics of Appalachian youth, part x of the rural 
disadvantaged, Branscombe (1969) has reported that more than three -quarters of 
R a million young people set in the hollows and hills unmotivated, uneducated, 
and unemployed (1969). Ackerson (1967) stated at the National Outlook 
Conference on Rural Youth that thg/itieidence of incentive to remain in high 
school or in college was evidently not as greaj in rural America, as shown by the 
high dropout rate, and that in all too many cases, the educational and vocational 
opportunities offered to rural ypung people were quite limited. Udall (1967) 
indicated that one-third of the rural population accounted for one-half of the 
population designated as living in poverty. Bass and^Burger (1%7) riointed out 
that the American Indian is the most disadvantaged 'rural group In comparison 
to the general population, theif income was only Hwo-ninths as much, their 
unemployment rate was.. almost ten times greater, their life expectancy^was 7 
years less, half again as many of their infants died, their scljool dropout rate was 
.almost double that of the general population, ana* they had less than half the 
years of schooling. * • , 

Edmgton (19J70) reports that all groups of disadvantaged* rural students are 
characterized by jpoor educational achievement. This is supported by the report 
of the United States Department of Agriculture that about 19 percent of the 
rural youth had fallen behind at least 1 year and that onty 12 pereent of urban 
youth were that educationally retarded. Ohannessian (196*7) and Bass and Berger' 
(1967) have shown that the Indian student *is nearly equal to the Anglo at the 
preschool and primary levels, but as he progresses through grade levels he falls 
behind. Each found that as Indian students went 'up the grades, their 
achievement seemed to fall progressively behind the school norms. 

A persistent theme running through the data presented is not only that 
schools are not effectively educating minority and disadvantaged youth but that 
they may not know flow to do so or 7 that the majority Values of the educators 
themselves get in the way. For example, Davi^(1972), in exploring the failures 
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of compensator} education in America, contends that such programs are 
concerned "only wi;h bringing ,the studenr up to a predetermine^ norm. In the 
process the> ignore the possibility that the student might exceed a particular 
norm- or that a whole new .range of norms ma> be more appropriate." He 
continues with an analysis of the insulu and confusion which, many Schools 
impose upon the disadvantaged. 

"Branded failures in the primary grades, the children become victims of a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, whereby teachers expect little of them and cease to 
challenge them. Hence, fjy the fourth grade, a staggering number exhibit 
symptoms of alienation, withdrawal, and rejection o^ formal schooling in 
favor of a street education wftich teaches them skills more immediately 
relevant to their bves./Thicago's Blackstone Rangers are known to advise their 
young members w sle^p in school for self-proxection because the alternative 
they see is to accept the school's view of them as inatequate failures. . . .In 
short, both formal compensatory education .grograms and mass media 
compensatory education foster the sSme harmful notions. First, they teach 
people to internalize negative views of themselves, causing low self-esteem 
\ and anxiety and inhibiting the ability of individuals to actively Jnold their 
world. Second, they teach false lessons by promising rewards 'which they 
cannot deliver.** ' 
A somewhat different view of the matter is espoused in other research. 
Williams <1970) reports a study conducted in ten school systems in Maryland 
and nine major cities throughout the J^cited States. In aD, 5461 educators, 
elementary and secondary, teachers and administrators completed a question- 
naire designed to identify the most critical needs of disadvantaged youm. The 
top five areas of need identified as critical by over 70 percent qf the respondents 
included: * 

1 , Improvement in basic reading and related language skills (89 & percent) 

2 Encouragement in establishing goals and aspiring to become what they can 
become (80 percent +) ^ , ^ 

3. Establishment of a personal sense of worth (80 percent +) t 

4 Encouragement of parents to take an interest in the formal education of 
their children (7CTpercent +) ^ 

5 Extension of the student*s background of experience beyond his imme- 
diate environment (70 percent *) fc \ 

4mong the educational factors cited by the respondents as blocks to learning 
were such ^ things as Uniform and large classes throughout the school or school 
system,** "unsuitable books and materials," "system-wide. policies ^d proce- 
dures which are inflexible for meeting tjie needs/* . "inadequate help in 
diagnosing needs and enveloping programs for individuals and groups with 
reading problems," "understanding tie sociology and psychology of depriving 
youth;** "securing services for physical, emotional and social problems.'* \ 
Gift (1970) maintains that: * 

On the Evidence available, it must be concluded-that the major reason why an 
increasing dumber of black students fall below their grade level in performance is 
that substandard performance is expected of f ihem^Hie majority are in programs 
or curricuhmis where standards have been lowered *to meet their ability' or 4 to 
take imojfjjfcount their cultural differences.' Less is expected of such •pupils, 
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they are rewarded for poorer performances, and the result is * steadily increasing 
• gap between what ihe> accomplish and what pupils of their grade level should 
accomplish. . The schools, probably unavoidably, are contaminated b> the 
mpral sickness or racism which afflicts the larger society. Yet all American 
children must be educated under conditions which will provide them with 
knowledge, skills, poise, goals, perspective, and other psychological equipment 
needed to, deal constructive!) with other human beings who differ in race, 
custom, and Culture " 

Educational and Occupational Attitudes 

MacMrchad (1974) has reviewed existing research on educational and 
occupation aspirations among minority youth and he has concluded that these 
data indicate a great ambivalence At the same tone that the school points- to the 
r path upward a^d encourage* black >outh to take it, the same school delivers the 
unmistakable message that the path will be too steep for them and that lower 
aspirauons would be more realistic. Still, black students of lower socioeconomic 
status tend to have jugher career and educational expectations than white 
students of a similar status. 4 

At the -same time, quoting a aodj^by Michael rhndelang. MacMichael 
contends that there B a dicrepancy between very high educational aspirations oi 
black students (9 2~ percent of black high school students interviewed were 
certain they would finish college'. SO percent believed their parents wanted them 
to finish) and low occupational aspirauons. For instance, 30 percent of the WaLk 
students who aspired tc a college education did not aspire to a job requiring one. 
r A partial explanation for_ unrealistic vocational planning among some 
minority youth can be found in the research, of Cottheo (1967). in his study. 
which i used as a sample 132^ male adolescents (Caucasian and Negro) who were, 
enrolled in thef Jol) Corps, no support was found for s the proposition that the 
!owei<h|^!tUFe has a built-in set of values that drWourage social mobility. 
Rather,' it appears that lower-dass parents* although ranting their children to 
succeed, lack the abilities to help, them movie into more advantageous social 
positions and "there ate few other adujts^Hi theu^bves who.have the ability to 
help the youngster in both the "business of goal 1 clarification and goal 
attainment" * - -„ ~y • * \\ • , 

3 ^Zito and Bardon (1968) exaarnned ri similar. phenomenon in terms of 
achievement imagery. In partxurVi, &e> attempted to determine how Negro 
adolescefits in an urban area perieive^ the probabilities of success and failure in 
both .school and work. They focmd ti^acruevement imagery, or the need to 
achieve, is equally strong in black ^d.ekfcpts from the same urban environment 
regardless of intelligence and type ofrnogram. However^they also found that 
schock rejated material tends to threatSi olack adolescents^ith failure, even 
thoug&work-related material arouses fantasies of successful achievement of 
goals. Jfce subjects in this study, discouraged as they were with their present 
occupation (school), looked forward to\a more optimisuc future (work). 

The effects of stuflent self concert interacting, with parental self concept also . 
needs consideration. George (1970)* studied the relationship between vocational 
aspirations, self-concepts, and vocational choices among, a sample of adolescent 
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black males. The results provided evidence that 'the 5o>s who had decided upon 
vocational objectives had higher setf concepts and also higher ideal selves. This 
study also indicated that the^2S3Uohal aspirations of the boys were related to 
the *elf concepts of their parents. Th* mothers uf the *spinng.and non -aspiring 
groups did not differ ver> mucfi b^it the. fathers of the non-asptringboys had 
poorer self concepts than the fathers-<?f tfie aspmng boys. 

Stevic and Llilig (1967) examined the. concepts that youth from an 
Appalachian background have concerning their probable life work. When 
comparing a group of students remaining in AppaJachia witji 'agroto of students^ 
who had migrated to an Ohio cit> . ihe\ fourjd the following. ^ * « 

1 Appalachian youth who stay in the geographic area have a significantly 
lower aspizationaJ level ihan do those students who axe native to_an urban 
area.. -"* . 

2 Youth who remain native to Appalachia have different personal .role 
models; anil ;charaxteH<ucs for success than those :.udents who have 
migrated from it. . ~; . * ' 

5 A major problem in raising the occupational aspirations of Appalachian 
students;2j3oears to be a lack of information and opportunity rather than a 
lack ef sfci&ty . (Ho^vej, Riccio (1965) had found in an earlier study that 
migranfridolescendfitSrn the Appalachian south d=o not differ significantly 
iti occ upan^nal as^ftion. role models, or cultural conformity from lower 
• rnidtfle^la^yourrgsieFS. residing outside of Appalachia.) 
LbCasco studied continuity -discontinuity in vocational development 

among many different populations and reported that the vocational develop- 
ment of those labeled disadvantaged is more likely to be delayed or impaired 
than that of advantaged persons. Studies by Schmeiding and Jensen (1968) of 
American Indian students and by Asbury (1968) of rural disadvantaged boys 
support LoCascios conclusions, Wyiie (1963^ a f reported that blacks and 
lower Hcfass chOyiren set estimates of their ability to do* school work lower than 
do white anitfpper-class children^> ^ 

% Gordon ti9"4) has stajet^ that "theoretical discussions concerning motivation 
and aspiration suggest that 'the goals cf sociaily-nTisadvantaged children tend to 
*be* more, lrnntStiiate ^and utilitarian and that there exists^ess postponement in 
obtaining gratification and fe*wer sy mbolic rewards among them than among the 
middle , and ..upper classes'* (p. 464). "HoweverT^qrdon also imposes -several 
caveat's, which embrace r£uch of the research itjrjrfinonty and disadvantaged 
persons. He indicates: # ( " * ~" 

Even if the charact ens tics and environmental conditions of this 
population were essentially negative and unwholesome, the research effort to 
support these observations would still be basically inadequate. In the first 
place, researchers have, generalized from the 'typical socially disadvantaged 
child' to the entire^popul4tion. Tins is an unsound generalization because no 
allowance is made, for the "variety of such children wjth widely varyirft 
characteristics. cufferentiaLjfcychofo^ is equally important in the realm of 
the socially disadvantaged.ffurthermore. the correlation between poor school 
adjustment^and certain conditions or characteristics does not necessarily 
imply cqusatien. The. research^deajbB^with the identification 0 f character- 
istics has not yet pinpointed the $a£se. nqMplan (or remedial action' 4 (p, 
465). J . • - 
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m Gortfon s observations about the character of the research efforts vis-a-vis 
minorities and disadvantaged mighfalmost serve as an epilogue for thispapsr As 
indicated at several other^aiKer points, the educational conditions addressed in 
this paper have, for'dte jiiost part, at least partial validity. The problem is the 

) degreej)f extrfpdb^Si ffdm subjective or impressionistic data and the potential 
overgeneralizatisjqwfycfr seems inherent in the available material. 

In sum, the dab reported, while less than exhaustive in terms of the 

, magnitude of the pertinent information available, generally supports, the 
assertion in condition 5, that American education as currently structured, does 
not adequately meet the needs of miAoniy, nor of economically disadvantaged 
persons in our society. But one mtfst Hasten to add that much Of the matter is 
complex involving social attitudes, parental education, and self-concepts, as well 
as inappropriate materials for and assumptions about this jjojhilation: It is 
certainly clear thkt 'not every jnifwity -pr disadvantaged child is being 
inadequately senied by American duration This depends upon the lypp of high 
school in which Ihe stmtent'is enrolled, geography, the characteristics of other 
students in the school, parental characteristics and a vanety of otjxer factors. But 
the conclusion that large proportions of such 'children, poof^white- -and the, 
racially different, are currently bejng/ill-served is undeniable. ~- V, 

Potential Contributions of 'Career Education 1 

Essentially the sarnp contributions of career education cited in section 1 to 4 
pertain here however, beyond these,»cafeef educauon represents4'he possibility 
of an infojmation delivery, system" which not only presents children a set of goals 
to which they might aspire but specific detail about how to achieve them. 
Certainly, many of the disadvantaged ar$ in such a condition because^dult 
models and, information systems about how they can stfed the constraints of 
disadvantagpment are frequently unavailable. If*«ne neither knows what is 
available to choose or. how to plan foHt, the' resulj -*s likely to be regression, 
further into a socially dependent ^aftcT personally less competent role. This 
attitude is magnified when the disadvantaged child-is neither helped nor 
expected to be able to cope with the "academic tasks jphtcji largely represent 
enjtree to social mobility . Career education can also stimulate the involvement of 
auult representatives >: of minority and disadvantaged populations *in planning 
educational experieritfK^&fe^h taliMoto account the attitydW, needs, and goals 
of such constituencies. If cateer^education i$ to respond' to, all persons, it must 
embrace neither assumptions nor generalities about tfcelspectrum of talentsf 
needs, and goals wfcjch comprise the pluralism of America*. Instead, it must have ' 
factual and conceptual information attuned to the development of flexible and 
diye^ educational ojjgprtunities for all. One way of achieving such a purpose is 
to involve those* orie ^wi^s* to serve in the planning and decision-making 
pertijv&iUrt^ them. , 
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This paper attempts to document five of eleven conditions which 
Kenneth B. Ho>t lists as calling for educational reform in the VS. Of 
Educauon^pohcy paper, "An Introduction to Career Education". Specif 
the foUow^^^ntfuijoi^nu as they appear on the OE paper! 

addressed within this monograprr^ 

4. American education has rust kept pace with the rapidity of change in the 
posundustnal occupational society. As a result, when worker qualifi- 
cations are compared with job requirements, we find over-educated and 
umler-educated a workers are present in large numbers. Both the boredom 
of the over-educated worker and the frustration of the under-educated 
worker have contributed to the growing presence of worker alienation u?, 
the total occupational society. < 

6. The growing need for and presence of women in the work force has not 
been reflected adequately in either^e educational or the career options 
typically pictured for girb enrolled in eNduca^onal systern. 

7. The growing needs for continuing and recurrent education on the part of 
adults are not being met adequately by our current systems of public 
education. 

9. The general public, including parents and the business-industry -Jabot 
community, has not been given an adequate role in formulation of 
educational policy. , , . 

1 1 . Post high school education has given insufficient emphasisjfeducauonal 

programs at the sub-baccalaureate degree level. 
Condition 8, "Insufficient attention has been given to learning opportunities 
which exist outside the structure of formal education and are increasingly 
needed by both youth and adults in our society," seems to this writer to be 
redundant of material which is covered, in the documentation of Conditions 7 
and 1 1 above. Therefore, the research involving Condition 8 is absorbed into the 
discussions relating to Conditions 7 arid 1 1 hereirp, 

i 

7 , 
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Condition #4 ✓ 

American education has not kept pace with (he rapidity of clumge in 
the postindustrial occupational society. Asa result, when worker qualifi- 
cations are compared wjth job requirements! we find over-edu^atedand 
under-educated workers -are present m large numbers, poth titeforedom 
of the over-educated worker and the frustration of the undkr-educated 
worker have contributed to the growing presence of worker alienanon in 
the total occupational society. 

COMMENTARY ' J 

The Over-Educated Worker 

f ' 

Before one begins to describe the over-educated worker, he must define his 
terms, for, in one sense, there is no such phenomenon as over-education. The 
ermnent futurist, Peter Dnicker, has observed (I): 

\ Tomorrow every body -or practically everybody -.will have had the educa- 
tion of the upper classes of yesterday, and will expect equivalent opportu- 
» nities. Yet only a srriall minority can get ahead no matter what wojk they 
choose. This is why we face the problem of making every kind of job 
meaningful and capable of satisfying an educated man. this is why trie new 
organization must create an effective relationship of function, rank, rewards 
and responsibilities, not only for its professionals but for all those employed 
in knowledge jobs. . 
Because of the rapidity of cnange and innovation in contemporary society, 
education should teach people how to leam to leam, to acquire the basic skills 
of analysis, expression, and understanding, and jto be motivated to want 
self-development. In short, what we.Jjave typically ^regarded as. an "educated 
'person" is one whose lM n^g^^^g^s the specific and relatively, narrow 
requirements of a specific j<j#?Tn this sens?,-*Jfeik one cannot be over-educated, 
except in' relation to a specific type of work performed, and that is the area to 
which this portion of this paper addresses itself. 

If one considers degree requirements in, relation to jobs, then there is little 
doubt that an^increasing numbertof Americans are over^.ducated. It is estimated . 
that during theU^O's almost 10 million college-educated persons will enter the 
labor force, of these, over one-quarter will be absorbed'.by the up-grading of 
positions that have not normally utilized . coDege^duca.ted persons m the 
past (2). Anothe&source (3) predicts that by next year, there will Ije about 3.1 
million more high school graduates, 850,000 persons with some college 
education, and 33 million more college graduates than would.be required to 
maintain the same level of education in the various occupations tfcat existed in 
1960 The discrepancy between^an estimated 20 percent of jobs\\vhich truly, 
require more than a- high school education (4) and the proportion of American 
workers which, has more than a high school education lsjcupently about 30 
percent in excess and may £0 as rtfgh as SQ^ercent (5). It is clear, therefore, that 
a great many jobs will be educationally up-graded, or, conversely, that a great 
many persons will be occupationally down-grade.d. 
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H . Tta$Jituation is not new. but rt will continue to be exacerbated. Currently, 
for^n^nc^ about 30 percent of 4-year male .college graduates are in blue-collar, 
sales, and clerical jobs which presumably do^not make full use, of their 
eduction (6). The underemployment of female college graduates is! consid ■ 
>>fably more acute and is documented in a separate section of this paper. If the 
situation worsens, then America will have to deal not only with the frustrations 
of the under-employed but also with the prospect of massive graduate 
unemployment. 

Everyone knows the horror stones of the Ph.D. who drives a taxi or the 
graduate engineer "wjio runs a popcorn stand. Such stones tend to get circulated 
frequently in times of economic recession. The fact'is, however, that such 
startling under-errjployment is anomolous and extremely rare. The following 
data document some substantial under-emptoyment but also testify to the 
* appjopnate v use college-trained personpower (7). 

Percentage of Workers Who Were College Graduates 
• in Each Major Occupation Group, by Sex, 1971 a 



Men * 


Women 


15.4 


11.9 


62.0 


57.6 - 


25.2 


14.4 


8.8 


"3.8 


19.2 


4.7 




1.4 



All 'Workers 4 

Professional, Technical, and 

Kindred Workers $ 
Managers, Officials, and Proprietors, 
except Farm 
• Clerical and Kindred Workers 

Sales Workers . 
All Other Occupations ; • 

' • ' ' I \ ' 

It is evident that there are a significant number of people in America 
^educated to an extent beyond the purely educational demand^ of the Job, 
market. On thejather hand, it is also apparent that much of formal schW 
contributes to, a more meaningful life independent of the requirements of^ z 
srjecific job/ * V ' ^ \ ^ 

The Under- Educated Worker 

j It is more difficult to get a "handle*" on the under-educated worker than it &\ 
to realize his over-educated counterpart. To be sure, there are a^number of ' 
inferences which one can make from extant data. For example, thVU.S. Office 
of EducaUon estimates that perhaps 25 million Americarfs need some form of 
vocational and technical training and that pniy about 40 percent of those who 
need it are getting it. some 5 million high schools, 2 million in full-time 
vocational-technical programs (all but approximately 500,000 in about 7,000 
pnvate schools), and the rest as adults in short-term and part-time programs for 
improving or up-dating their skills (8). 

The less one's education, the more likely that he will be unemployed. Labor 
force entrants-particularly those entering the labor force for the first time- 
account for three-quarters of the unemployed teenager* (9). At the other end of 
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the age employment spectn*m„ men aged 55 to 64 without a high school 
diploma leave the labor force in significantly greater proportion than those of 
comparable ages who are high school and college graduates (10). The under- 
educated are also the unskilled and the poor. Of this group, many have latent 
ability and, motivated and trained. *could contribute meaningfully to the labor 
force. It is of interest to note that unemployment is typically low in the 
-professional and skilled occupations and is generally high for the less skilled 
segments of the labor force (1 1). / 

There is a good deal being done to up-grade the training and job performance 
of the unskilled and the poor. The recently. enacted Comprehensive Employment 
antf Training Act of 1973 (CETA)Jslhe Jatesl_of a series of manpower training , 
programs made\possible by Federal fundrng v It is estimated that this year ( 
approximately 27736,000 Americans fyill benefiTfrom Federally assisted work 
and training programs (12). K * 9 

^ These types of programs and the increase in the 'general educational 
attainments of the population are expected to decrease" severely the number of 
Americans in the labor force with 8 years or less of schooling. Their numbers are 
expected to detline from the present 12.5 million (19 percent) to 9.1 million 
(11.8 percent) by 1980. - 1 

Generally, then, the 'educational attainment of American workers is rising, 
but a -substantial percentage of the population remains under-trained for specie 
skilled jobs and under-educated for general adult competency. However, 
Federally legislated programs for training and job placement are at least 
palliating the situation. ^ J 

It has been observed, however, that "people" dfc not need just more 
education (1J3J- There is ample evidence to suggest that individuals can be 
retrained and gain entrance at an occupational" level previously unavailable to 
them (14).% some ways, therefore, under^ducation may not be so much a 
problem asis inappropriate education.* 



Worker Job Alienation 



It would be logical to assume that over- and under-educalion would result inla 
great deal of job dissatisfaction and worker job alienation. The mass media 
constantly bombard the American public with dramatic accounts of worker 
- dissatisfaction, such as tot experienced at the Vega prodiMion facility m 
Lordstown, Ohi6. Popular b.Qpks, such as Charles Reich's Jhe tlreening of 
America (\S) hypothesize an emerging new work ethic as\i result of worker 
dissatisfaction. Best sellers, such as Studs Terkel's Working fl 6) Jend apparent 
credence to the notion that the American worlfer is disenchanted disillusioned, 
and alienated. On the fate of it, there „\yould seertf to' be reason to/believe that all 
is not well with ^rrrerican worker j^saUsfoctjfen^" J ; ! 

However, all of the objective data whidh^ we^have g^ay this argument. 
t There is no conclusive evidence of any widespread, dramatic declinejn job 
^satisfaction ove,r v the last decade (17). On the pther hand, the younger, the less 
educated, and the' less skilled Rectors &f the labor force do register less ' 
satisfaction :tKan 'do jprofessional-techmcai workers, managers, officials, and 
proprietors,- <h 'u m - 
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There is some evidence that'suggests a relationship (although not dramatic) 
between over- and under-education and job satisfaction. Among workers without 
a college ^degree; there is little relationship between educational level and job 
satisfaction. Those wit* college degrees, however, have high levels of job 
satisfaction. Relatively. low levels of satisfaction are expressed b> workers with 
some college education but no degree (18). * 11 

The most consrjfcuously underemployed group ... is . . . workers^with 
some college education but without a college degree. Their situation is a 
difficult one. On the one hand, their college experience may have, altered 
their occupational desires in the same way that it often does for college 
graduates. They lack, however, the necessary credentiaj-the college degree 
fof securing employment suitable for a college- trained person. Among 
workers under 30 this situation is characterized \py strikingly low job 
satisfaction-roughly equal to that expressed by laborers and operatives. 
What is clear is that the majority of American workers require something 
.more than adequate remuneration from their jobs in order to feel satisfied (e.g., 
working conditions, challenge, etc.). They must be getting it. In 1973, a poll 
conducted by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan found 
\ that 90 percent of American workers were satisfied with their jobs, and another 
poll ^cojiducted by the Gallup organization put the satisfaction figure at 88 
percent (19). On the other hand, a substantial proportion of American workers 
feels that it is over-educated. One survey (20) indicated that 36 percent of 
American workers had more education than they thought was needed to do their 
jobs. ■ , 1 -\ * 

Hence, while, an overwhelming percentage of .working Americans voice a 
satisfaction with their jobs, about 10 percent of American workersare basically 
dissatisfied. This dissatisfaction may stem, at least in bart, froWthe fact that 
they are either over- or under-educated. i it 

The Contribution of Career Education 

The ultimate aims of career education include giving Americans sufficient 
self-knowledge, knowledge of the world of work and the economic system of 
this country, knowledge of the relationship between education and/ or training 
and work, heal,thy attitudes and values toward work, and decision-making skills 
that they vvill make vocational choices which will give them satisfaction and 
which will benefit society. If these goals are accomplished, there will be fewer 
individuals who are either over or under-educated. Presumably, individuals will 
make the necessary choices for education and/or training which are commen- 
surate with their abilities and values, resulting in greater j<$b satisfaction. 

Summary / ' ' ti ' 

Over-edycation is a potentially troublesome development in America when, 
viewed in a relatively narrow occupational sense. Under-education is a current 
and continuing condition among American workers. To some extent, both 
conditions may contribute to the j£>b,dissatisfaction expressed by approximately 
10 percent of American workers. , ? 
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Condition #6 

*" - 

The growing need for and the presence of women in the. work force has 
not been reflected adequately in \ either the educational or the career 
» ^options typically pictured for girls enrolled in our educational system. 

& " * , . 

^Commentary 

Women in the Work Force •» , 

While women have always constituted a significant artdAital proportion of the 
work force in America, their presence in the labor force has increased markedly 
and dramatically in the past is years. In 1948, females in the labor force 
numbered 17,335,000 and represented 31.3<pereent of all women between the 
ages of 16 and 65 who weje potentially eligible for the world of work. By 1973, 
34,510,000 were a part of t^e work force; this figure represented 44.1 percent 
of the female civilian noninstitutional population (1). Hence, the female work 
force has just about doubled in the last 25 years, and about one-half of all 
eligible women are employed. These women comprise approximately 40 percent 
of the total American work force. / 

Of this nurnber of women, over one-half of all females^ the age ranges of 
18-24 and 3,5-54 were employed. Employed women 25-34 (the typical 
child-rearing ages) comprised 48.5 percent of the female population, while those 
55-64 were employed at nearly a 41 percent rate. In the 20-24 age range, almost 
62 percent were in the labor force. Of these women, approximately 3 of every 5 
were employed full-time, fuil-year. Further, while in 1948 only 22 percent of. 
. married women with spouse present were employed, by 1973 that figure had 
. jumped to 42.2 percent. * 

Clearly, women are in the labor force to stay. The worklife expectancy of 
women is now over 20 years (2). The increase in the percentage of the labor 
force that v is female suggests a heightened interest in work-for-pay outside of the 
home (3). Whatever the motivation for women to work-financial, social, 
psychological, etc^-their attachment to work "is now pervasrVe throughout the 
, entire adult group, and the participation of mothers in the labor force has 
- increased significantly (4). The stereotype is that the work, of women is 
Jemporary;and suppleme^i; the facts suggest however, that the participation of 
women in the labor force is relatively permanent ^Td absolutely ifecessary. 

, The Educational Options of Women . \ h 

A great deal has been written regarding the effectsLgL&e formal educational 
system on the socialization and subsequent career aspiratfM of females. While 
the proportion of females 'electing to pursue higher education has increased 
substantially and while the percentage of females; achieving the baccalaureate 
degree has also increased, there is evidence that America has significantly 
under-utilized its womanpower*in the labor force. This, under-utilizatioa is 
typically attributed to the press of the American educational system and its 
effects on female career aspirations. \ 
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For example, the proportion of women enrolled in degree-credit courses has 
increased from 38 percent in 1962 to 43.1 percent in 1972 and is expected to 
attain 45.7 percent by 1982. Similarly, the proportion of bachelor's degrees 
awajdedto women has increased from 41 percent in 1962-63 to 44.1 percent in 
1972-73 and is forecast to reach 46.5 percent by 1982-83(5). Yet, when the 
occupational aspirations of female elementary school students are compared to 
those of their male counterparts, those of girls are markedly Iqwer, evidence 
little "soaring" or fantasy , and manifest a narrow rather than a broad range of 
careers by contrast. (6). 

This situation is likely the result of the fact that America^ society (and the 
school system as an institution of that society) fias devalued achievement related 
behavior in women to the point that a r great many females are* motivated to 
avoid success (7). Certainly , there must be a good deal of sex-role conditioning * 
which occurs throughout education, for-independent of discrimination -girls I 
simply are not motivated to choose a wider gamut of careers. It is common 
.knowledge that boys arel generally encouraged to be aggressive, competitive, ancL ^ 
independent, whereas girls are rewarded for being relatively passive and^ n 
} dependent, that textbooks and other children's literature are sexist in nature, ■ 
and that certain subjects are considered "appropriate" for boys and not for girls • 
and vice versa (8). 

The participation of women in the work force is directly related to the 
number of years of schooling which they complete. When the percent of women 
18 years and older in the civilian non-institutional population who are membo^ 
of the civilian work force (employed and unemployed) is scrutinized by level of 
educational attainment, we find that the'force includes only 29.8 percent of 
those completing elementary school, but 49.7 percent of those finishing high 
school, 56.9 percent of women completing college, and 69.1 percent of those 
with graduate training (9). And the gulf is getting wider. There continues tp be a 
growth in the labor force participation among women with the most education 
and a reduction in the likelihood of employment among women with relatively 
little schooling (10). 

There seems to be little conscious effort, by educational systems to reduce 
sexual stereotyping of occupations. In one typical study (1 1) elementary school 
children presented both^good news and bad news." The positive finding was 
.that young students di<f not feel that the woman's place was in th6 home; 
women at work was a concept acceptable to them. However, the negative finfling 
.was that the work of women was clearly "woman's work", that is, women were 
considered to be able to work only in certain occupations (e.g., waitress, nurse, 
librarian, etc.). While women were thus limited, men were not, men could ^do 
women's work, but the obverse did not pertain". 

There is virtually no evidence that on majbr aptitude variables girls are 
different from boys. To be sure, on such aptitude measures as tests of 
mechanical ability and the numerical sections of such instruments as the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Stholastic Aptitude test, girls as a group perform 
less well than boys;, however, these results can be accounted for by experience 
and interest factors rather than by innate differences, in aptitude. In the same 
manner, females as a group score higher than mples in clerical aptitude and 
/various dexterity tests. Both of Jhese situations aifc, at least in part, directly 
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attributable to^the educational system and its differential expectations and 
rewards for boys and girls. In cither case, there is so much overlap between the 
performances of the sexes on diverse aptitude assessment devices that we can 
safely say that women possess. a mil range of employment aptitudes (12). 

What emerges from this brief discu^Sion, then, is ^ picture of an educational 
system which, inadvertently or 'deliberately , perpetuate^sex-role stereotypes 
with a resultant loss of substantial talent m'^ie American labor force, 
v > 

The Career Options of Women 

> » t 

Given the educational experiences of women and their experiences with other 
institutions in our society, such as the church and the family, which impinge 
upon the forrhulation of occupational aspirations, it is not surprising that 
women are disproportionately represented in the various categories of the labor 
force. , 

Women in America are concentrated in relatively few occupations and 
industries. Service fields, clerical and sales, operatives in manufacturing, and 
within the professions of nursing, teaching, and&cial work. In fact, one-thir-d of 
all women in the labor force are concentpafed in only seven jobs. Secretary, 
retail sales clerk, household worker^^tementary scliool teacher, bookkeeper, 
waitress, and nurse. Another wav^oflooking at the constncfion of women's jobs 
is to note" that 78 percent of ail working women (compared to 40 percent of 
working <men) are j^mrf£>yed as clerical workers, service workers, factory 
workers, and sales cjerks. Fewer than one percent of all women workers are 
engaged in "professional" occupations (if one excludes teaching, nursing, and 
social work from the "professional'* category) (13). 

Jhe converse of these data present an appalling picture. Looking at some 
selected professional occupations, it is clear that women are extraordinarily 
, under-represented. Women comprise pnly 4 percent of architects, 4 perSent of 
draftsmen, 3 percent of lawyers, 1 1 percent of science and engineering 
technicians, 2 percent of veterinarians, 7 percent of physicians, 2 percent of 
dentists, less than 1 percent of engineers, 10 percent of chemists, and 4 percent 
of physicists. In each of these occupational categories, demand is expected to 
exceed supply significantly for years to come^et women remain rarities in 
these occupations despite the fact that, .as we have previously observed, a* 
significant portion of the female population possess the necessary requisites for 
success in training.for these jobs (14). 

The same types of statistics emerge when one looks at representation of 
women ? in the skijj^d traces. Only aboutfj percent of craftsmen are women (even 
the job terminologies are .sexually limiting). Skilled trade and craft occupations,, 
such as appliance serviiemen, business machine servicemen, and automotive 
mechanics, are expectedrto continue to be high demand areas, yet each is almost 
1 devoid of women. 

It should be apparent that, as a result of not fully developing the potential of 
womanpower, there is a great waste of talent in America. Both the economic 
interests of Amcjrica and our commitment to the development of each 
individual's potential dictate that this situation Be redras^eti. 
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The Contribution of Career Education 

The underdevelopment of women's talent and the subdWfrt un<ier-utiliza- 
^tion of women in the American work force is in part the. reswV discrimination 
°and in part the result of motivation. Mth/regard to 'the former situation, 
aggressive and active steps have been and Continue to be taken to remedy the 
situation. Title VII of the CiviJ Rights Act oXl264^qhibits sex discrimination 

'in employment* and is enforced by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission v The Federal, Equal Pay Law, a variety of Executive Orders (1 1246, 
1 1478, etc.), and other legislation have done' much to palliate overt practices of 
sexual discrimination. If we are to utilize full> our womanpower, there must be 
a continued broadening of the kinds of employment open to women in industry, 4 
government, education, the laboratories, etc. Legislation can and does remove a 
great many of the visible barriers to the realization of women's potential. 

Beyond legislation, however, the educational and occupational horizons of 
women must 'be broadened. It will be of relatively £maU assistance to broaden 
employment opportunities for women if there is not a concomitant effort to 
motivate females in order to reduce and ultimately destroy sex-role conditioning 
related to the w^rld of work. For older women, programs designed for re-entry 
and re-trainiitg may^be necessary, for th» younger, female, career education can 
work to attract? train, and develop America's best talents. j 

What are the areas to which career education can contribute ip'this endeavor? 
One suggestion is that the schools can work 1 with young females to: 
,(1) Minimize sexual stereotypes and sex-linkedjnisconceptions,(2) provide girls 

^with a broad exposure to a wide rangg of experiences, ideas, and role'rriodels, 

(3) educate pupils in skills for choice, problem solving, and evaluation, and 

(4) enhance the self-knowledge of the schoolpopulation (15). All of these goals, 
of course, are essential components of career education. 

Another writer (16) has suggested that the schoqls can wort toward rieeded 
changes in the attitudes of both men and women. The schools, must Jissure that 
males recognize females as individuals, accept the idea of women in "men'sjf 
fields", and prepare to cope with the notion of tl\e' "working wife", for the 
majority of wives will indeed be paid workers too. School^must also work^vith 
gkls to help them to accept these new responsibilities, ha^greater exjfectetions 
of themselves, and engage in more careful and realist^d^fining. Again;)*areer 
education becomes a viable strategy by means of whKlj, IJhese qhanges^can pe 
effected. ' ** * ? • ■ t 

A third example of how career education can.helpm the fuller development 
of women workers is provided by Hansen (17).. 8m presents a curricula/ 
emphasis in the schools which highlights such varies as. Awareness kf self, . 
acquiring a sense of control over one's life, acquirimScnowledge about workers, ' 
working settings, and occupations, acquiring respect fqr'other people and the 
work they do, developing, clarifying, and reality, testing a positive self-concept, 
acquiring the discipline of work, yaluing human dignity, assuming responsibility 
for vocational planning, formulating tentative carjejer goals, acquiringltnowledge 
of educational and vocational.resqurces, acquiring a sense ofindependerke and 
an awareness oLa preferred life styje, clarifying the decisfon-making process as 
related to self, and commitment with tentativeness within \ changing world. In 



addition, she proposes some school strategies for assisting,both boys and girls to 
come to grips with and maximize the inevitability oT the working woman, among 
^ 'which are»the following: ' 

1. Help girls flunk of themselves as* persons, to affirm their sense of personal 
^ worth, tojace and work through their identity and role conflicts. 
2 Help females to consider a wide jange of occupational options in addijion 
to the traditional stereotypic ones. 

3. Help girls^and boys think through and plan for multiple roles as workers 
and parents. * ° ^ „ 

4. Make sure boys and girls have accurate information about women An the 
labor force, present and projected, and about alternatives available. 

5. Help each girl to learn the process of decision-making and to know that 
she can choose in accord with *her" values, ability, motivation, and 

, preferences .from a variety of life patterns. 

6. Make both males and females aware of the variety of life styjes and family 
patterns from which theV can choose and of potential role conflicts 
involved in choosing one pattern over another.' 

The^preceding are but three examples of how sorr\e of the goals ofcareer 
education can be utilized in the service of increasing the potency of women in 
the work force. * « 

i 

Summary 

Women are in the work force in substantial an^ ever-increasing proportion. 
Their understanding of the possibilities extant ToY them in the work world is 
lirnited; and is reflected ith tjteir concentration in pertain occupatipns and their 
virtual absence from others, consequently,, their niotivati&n Is less^than what it 
might be,. Career "education seeks to provide females with the necessary and 
. sufficient requisites that wil^enable them to participate in the work force in, a 
manner 4 ^* will bring benefit both to themselves and to America. 
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Con3ition #7 




nditior 

The growing needs for continuing and recurrent education, on the part 
of adults are not being adequately met by our current systems of public 
education. • 

COMMENTARY 

A Lexicon of Continuin^Education / - ° 

There exists an inordinate amount of semantic confusion regarding what 
descriptive term to apply to adults who pursue education outside of the 
mainstream of America's formal oT core educational system, pre-school/h rough 
university. The term adult education was formerly us£d as a catch-all to deQne 
such activities; hWever, of late it has come to be utilized primarily to denote 
educational experiences which are mainly remedial or avocatiorwd in charac- 
ter (1). .More specifically, the term basic, adult education is applied to the 
provision of learning experiences designed lb remove adult functional illiteracy 
and for similar rudimentary but essential purposes. The current term in vogue in 
Amefica is continuing education, the corollary designation in Great Britain is 
recurrent education. Another term coming rapidly into favor is lifelong 
education, which many feel most accurately expresses the over-all goal of the 
discipline. v v * ^ 

Continuing education has, „of course, existed in Arrterica almost since this 
country's inception, what withahe pre-£jyil War mechanics institutes, 'the 
Chautauqua Movement, and other educatiarjL*for adults beyond {he confines of 
what is" considered the traditional cpre "educational ^iysftfn* Recently, in 



d 

technology of adult education (2). % % ^ ^ \, . * ; 

Continuing education shpuld not be cofifused .with e^end^JeVoohng. ! V 
"Extending schooling believes that the lorjger we keep me.yo^ngjpyay.from 
"work and life, the more they will have leairfe<. Continuing ed^caltiottL assumes, 
on the contrary, that the more experiencfejn life" and Work people 'have,- the 
more eager they will be to learrt and the more capable, they will "be .of 
learning" (3). Thus, the point is frequently made that education' is npt 
synonymous^with schooling (4), - . 

* ' For purposes of this paper, then, the terms adult education, continuing ^ 
education, recurrent education, and lifelong education, are used interchangeably 
to denote all organized Teaming activities outside of the core educational system. 
There are two broad goals adopted by continuing education. (l)to prevent 
human obsolescence, artd (2) to preserve and further develop the American 
society (5). These gqalfare" delineated somewhat in the following statement (6). 
The role of aduh education in American society is twofold: (l)tofcjceep - 
.the social, political, and economic machinery of its dynamic civilization in 
operation; (2>4o inspire, induce, guide, and teach adults in all phases of \ 
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personal development and enrichment so that e^h individual can work out 

his own way of living, and of fihdihg*meaning*in life, his own approach to 

realizing himself as an individual. y 

Continuing education programs, as opposed to our core educational system, 
are typically characterized b> a tow degree ^f structures task- or skill-centered 
focus and a short-term, present-time^ orientation. They are frequently uncoordi- 
nated, fragmented, diffuse, and have low visibility. Although there is great 
variation among them, the stress is more often than not placed on resocializa- 
tion, acculturation, and the learning of p^cTTcal skills and knowledge related to 
work or daily life (7). « /. 

The Settings for Continuing Education 

Continuing education js pursued by adults in a variety of settings. The 
providers of continuing education may be industry, commerce, the milifary, 
religious institutions, labor urjions,^ the 'mass media, correspondence schools, 
manpower programs, correctional institutions, hospitals, public and private 
schools, colleges and universities (part-time), extension services, voluntary and 
community Organisations, tutors or private instructors, service organizations, 
and a diverge array of other/organizatiofis and instifutioifs>*. 

The opportunities for\6oirtinuing eduea^Hn business) industry, and the 
military alone .are "So ya^L' that these three segments of society have been 
described in terms of being, as great an educational force as public schools and * 
higher educational systems(8). For example, 10 years ago, there were ovej 300 
formally constituted military -schools.™ the United States, offering over 4,000 * 
courses, which provided training Cori,500 separate Jobs involving 1 ,400 civilian 
job classifications. At any one time/some 10 to IS.percent of the armed forces 
personnel of the United States are attending formal classes at some school. These 
figures a*t the least hold today arid have probably* been exceeded (9). These 
staggering data are matched in the» s'tores and factories across the nation. 
Industry, with both in-service (employer 'provided) and out -service .(employer 
contracted) training, seeks on a massive scale to resolve the problem of 
"educational half-life" (10), the period of time in which about half of what an 
adult needs to know to perform his job effectively is different from what he 
knew at the £urie he finished his formal education or* training* in school or, 
college 1^1974* company schoolsjtff business and industry provided some form ^ 
of education for approximately 17.5 million employees ( 1 1). / 

The single most effective educational system in the history of the world'is a^ 
part of continuing education. The Extension Service of the U.S. Department tff\ . 
Agriculture is a classic and highly visible example of the potential effectiveness^^ 
of continuing education. ^ \i* . * *v\ 

In general, continuing education is taking place in four types of agencies.(12). S, 
There are, first of all, those agencies where continuing education is viewed £s* 
primary function (eg., proprietary schools "and independent residenp^iind 
non-residential adult centers). Secondly, there are agencies who cofisjaVr A 
continuing education to be a secondary function (e.g., adult evening o^SSv \ 
programs of publicjchools, community service or adult education dmsion^of } % 
community colleges, ^an'd general extension divisions, evening colleges, etc^'of % . 
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cojleges and universities). Third!), there are agencies which provide continuing 
education as an alli ed J unction (e^.t fferanes^jri use urns, heakh and welfare 
agencies! etc.). Lastly there aie agencies which tanTi^Cu^virtumg^dfcaTOn^ 
a subordinate fundio} (e.g.. business and industry, labor unions, government, 
churches, voluntary associations, etc.). 

It is clear, then, that a large number of institutions, organizations, and 
agencies, in American societ> 3ie providing opportunities for the continuing 
education of adults. < . ,f 

ThePopuIation, of Continuing. Education ^ 

. . 4 
lake a great many other variables, the continuing education ot adults bears a 
strong relationship to occupational level. In descending order, the proportion of 
the van o us occupational groupings who es|age in continuing education actsnUes 
is as follows: professional and technical. clerical and sales (managers, officials, 
proprietors), craftsmen and foremen, service workers, operatives, and la- 
borers (13). ' i 

, fa. 1965, it was estimated that almost 30 million different adults studied 
subjects of various t>pes through continuing education mstrucUon or inde- 
pendent ^self study (I4j. Of these. appraaumateiy 9 million pursued job -related 
subjects and skills. 55 million hobbies and recreauon. 3JS million rebgion, 
morals, and ethics, 35 million general^ educational subjects. 3.5 million home 
and famOv life subjects. 1.7 million personal development subjects. 1.1 rrulbon 
current events, public atlairi, and citizenship. 3 million agnculture. and 1 
million rnisceO aseous subject rener *^ 

Ifi ihe i0 ve^is smce tnese ngpes eisejgetL me. absolute numbers those 
Engaged m continuing educator, has i^reased, but iLe proportions pursue Jhe 
f various t>pes of subjects have remained rei^merv constant. In 1972, continuih"fc 
XiducaUon participation in pubhc and private Schools, part-time in colleges ami* 
universities, in various job training programs, in correspondence courses, and in 
selected community organizations alone totaled. 13.150.QOO. evenl> distributed 
above and below the age of 35 (15). , .* J . 

Some of the data frequently cited in the field of continuing education seem 
hyperbolic. For .example, one source (16) predicts that b> 1976. 149 million 
people will be involved in some kind of educational program,- 52 million outside 
the traditional educational system and 67 million within ^ In a country with a 
total population of 212 million, these statistics strain credibility. However, even 
s allowing for inflated figures, it is apparent that a highly significant proportion of 
the adult population is engaged in continuing education. In one survey, for 
example, only a small fraction of possible organized continuing education 
institutions responded, and still 2 t 100 different institutions were repre- 
sented (17). v \ 

Probably the most accurate forecasting is the fallowing. Currently, about 62 
"million students are enrolled in formal school /oreVschool, elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education) ( 18). Best guess esWnaXes suggest that another 45 
million are engaged in vocational training (vocational^ technical, and professional 
training outside of the formal educational structure and including professional, 
and technical training, company schools, on-the-job training, correspondence 
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schools, the armed forces, otc), and an additional 28.5 million are involved in 
more general adult education (19). Hence, more people are receiving education 
outside of the formal educational system than within it. 

Fairly recent developments in society account foj a growing number of 
continuing education opportunities. The Test* of General Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) of the American Council on Education enable school leavers to 
acquire a high school equivalent diploma, approximately 300,000 students per 
year do so In higher education, several states have established programs similar 
to the Open University in Great Britain (e.g., University Without Wails in 
Massachusetts and Empire State College m New York) and the College-Level 
Examination Program (CLEP) enable the student to receive college' credit 
without actually attending traditional classes. The Manpower Development and 
Training Act also has opened continuing education opportunities to another 
segment of Americans. These are but a few illustrations of evolving develop- 
ments in continuing education which affect the' lives of a growing number of 
people in America. . " \ 

Patently, a goodly proportion of the 84.5 million workers in America, their 
non-working spouses, and ethers are invelvfed- in some form of continuing 
education. ' y 

Evaluation of Continuing Education 

Despite the faet that opportunities for continuing education are extant on a 
large scale and that adults axe availing themselves of Chese opportunities in large 
numbers America must solve some difficulties in relation to the lifelong learning' 
of its population. One commentator has observed (2.0): 

Adult education, despite Its importance, has never been the major cultural 
factor in the United Stated that it is in England, the Scandinavian countries, 
and Russia The problem in our country hasrbeen the lack of identification of 
"adult' education" as a specific field, a dearth of major educational 
opportunities^for adults, and an almost complete absence of institutions with 
a majpr comrriitrnent to educating adults. 

One rmyor problem is that education, seems to feed on schooling, that is, the 
more formal schooling one has, the more likely he is to engage in some form of 
continuing education, The challenge would, therefore, seem to to involve the 
relatively less schooled elements of Americaft^auhs in continuing education- 

Another problem exists in dealing with the continuing education of an 
increasingly significant proportion of adults-the retired. America's older citizens ' 
need to become aware of the changes that are talcing place .in their lives, to 
acquire knowledge and skills' that will maintain health, retain or increase mental 
capacity, and to enable themselves to use their own resources more effectively* ' 
and to realize that learning in and of itself can be interesting and stimulate 
ing (21). The aged are a special clientele with unique needs .and interests for - 
continuing education (22) We have barely begun to meet their needs or, indeed?* 
to understand what those needs are. 

Still another area of concern relates to the certirlabiiity of various forms of 
independent study for adults. Some universally acceptable validation procedure 
for the completion of various types df studies will have to be agreed upon. For 
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example, correspondence schools are accredited b> tf\e National Home Study 
Council and/or the National University Extension Association (23). Similar 
accreditation and certification will have to be guaranteed fop all types of 
continuing education and must be accompanied by heightened efforts at making 
potential consumers aware 0/ the dangers of non«accredited study . 

Then there is the whole range of j)rpblern>-related_.-ta the^agejicies of 
continuing education ^clarifying their respective tasks and ensuring the develop* 
ment of coherent curnculums of sequential learning. This task may involve the 
expansion, of various types of cooperative administrative arrangements (e.g., 
local community colleges' assuming responsibility for the continued training of 
personnel for hospitals). One suggestion (24) is that consortia of institutions be 
established .on a local, regio/ml. and national basis to pool resources foP 
continuing education with the aim of making sure that virtually all citizens have 
access to continuous learning of high quality. 

Other suggestions advocate the expansion of existing opportunities for 
cultural and lifelong learnmg activities.. Recommendations range from the 
expansion of the adult college constituency to the design and operation of 
learning "pavilions" to encourage and facilitate independent adult learning (25). 

Still another area of concern is in regard to how continuing education fits 
into^the total comprehensive educational framework in America. It has been 
suggested that "American educators. . . start moving toward a conciliation and 
articulation of core education and T dpntinuing education.,. . . Improved 
articulation is needed between what the schools and colleges do in the formal 
educational system and, what other learning si|uations and institutions can do to 
provide opportunities for continuous learning" (26). 

The need for sontinuing education is certainly g*eat. As one commentator has 
noted: , >j - 

If we want our workers to be flexible and skilled enough, society has to be 
committed to a continuous 'training program for its members. And this 
training need not only be directed toward job-related skilly. This is true 
because nearly*- any kind of continuous education experience after the 
completion of the formal education program would be helpful in that the 
very act of participation, if meaningful, would^ motivate a positive attitude 
toward more such experiences (27). 

In more specific terms, it has been suggested that continuing education 
should be epitomized by a new set of 3 R*s-Renewal (helping the adult to grow 
and keep himself replenished in hjs job), retraining (drastic changes leading to 
.wholly new slcilis)/and readjustment (training for a stance of preparedness for 
change (28). f 

The Contributjon of Career Education : 

The' average American now has a life span of 70 ^ears. During his longevity, 
he will need various types of continuing education. In the formal school system, 
career education can help individuals to understand the need for lifelong 
education and to instill within thenvthe motivation , to take advantage of the 
large number of opportunities that exist and those that will be created. In the 
adult world, the home-community model can encourage people to use the 
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' continuing education career preparation services available in their own commu- 
nities This model can also serve to assess community effectiveness in providing 
career training' and recommend new services as needed. Finally, various 
educational renewal programs can be stimulated by career education. 

Summary ' 

• * 
While a great deal of diversified continuing education is provided in America 
by * wide variety of agencies to a substantial proportion of the adult population, 
our loosel> structured, non-core educational system can be improved Career 
education can contribute significantly to this improvement. 
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Condition #9 



The general public, including parents and the business-industry-labor 
community, has not been given an adequate role in formulation of 
educational policy. 

'COMMENTARY 

What Condition #9 Does Not Mean 

It is possible to iAfer from Conditi&R #9 that what is being advocated, is the 
concept of "local community control", a newer system of educational pplicy 
formulation which is designed to increase the power base of segments of the 
population in large-city^chools by a process of decentralization (1). A In most 
school systems, members of boards of education are supposedly elected or 
appointed to represent the community in the making of locaj educational 
policies. In fact, however, because of a variety of factors, they morewten than 
not simply legitimize the' schools' policies rather than represent the commu- 
nity (2). In large ci.ty schools, it is argued, this situation leads to feelings of 
alienation b> minority segments of the community, hence, "if the establishment 
was unresponsive to the needs of those at the bottom of the social scale, then 
why ^no't redistribute power by giving some deci si on-m along power to the poor, 
and the objects of discrimination" (3). Thus schools would assume.the function 
of becoming instruments of social change rather than their more traditional 
function of serving as a social control (4). 9 z 

Such a proposal, of course, is threaten ing to th e professionals who operate 
the schools, for they fear that various political tests will be employed to hire and 
to retain teachers and to_evaluate teaching effectiveness. Consequently, the , , 
concept of local community power or control is presently a volatile issue. 
Condition #9 does nbt H concern itself with this issue, whatever ifs pro's and 
contra's. It simply . suggests that parents, business, industry, labor, and other 
Segments of the community ought to be involved in the direction,, scope, and 
emphasis of school policy to a degfee previously unrecognized. 

The*Horrie, Business, and Labor in the Schools - , ~~ 

In one sense, industry (henceforth, industry is used to mean business and 
industry) has for sometime had a profound influence in the schools. Some 
educational historians and sociologists have even, argued that American schools, 
once under religious domination, have for some time been and are now business 
dominated, in the sense 'that their primary aim is to produce individuals who 
meet the needs of business and industry (5). ' 0 * . 

Certainly* industry has been utilized by schools^Kowever, the'utilization has 
been far from universal, confined to a narrow segment of schooling, and has, 
more often than not, been haphazard and hit-or-miss in its character. There have 
been for decades a variety of programs designed wjth the intent of permitting 
learners to acquire first-hand experiences in industry as a part of their formal 
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^secondary education. These cooperative activities between business and the 
schools (largely industrial education) have taken place primarily in construction, 
v manufacturing, merchandising, and agriculture,(b). Beginning with the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917 and continuing through the Vocational Education Act of 
% 1963 and its M 968 Amendments, a variety of Federal legislation has provided 
financial support for training, for industrial occupations (7). This legislation and 
other factors have led to an array of cooperative efforts between industry and 
the schools. 

One sort* of cooperation is^ evidenced by education-industry advisory com- 
mittees. It has been estimated* that oyjer 20,000 advisory committees are 
operating in schools offering vocational and technical education and that over 
100,000 industry people are active to varying degrees on these committees (8). 
The 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, do, in fact, 
require industry involvement in public school vocational education programs. To 
be sure, many such committees are "paper" groups which have little reafinput 
into programs, but many other perfbrrn*services of real value. . , 

These groups typically inclu4e representatives from industry , business, labor, 
management, politics, and the general community , with'the aims of formulating 
policy in vocational and technical education and of performing other services. 
One source suggests that cooperative industry -education activities can be 
grouped into six broad categories. (1) Planning of occupational programs 
(manpower needs and skill development), (2) acquisition of tools, equipment, 
and materials, (3) selection and preparation (orieiftat^ion) of instructional ^taff, 
students, and instructional materials, (4) promoti^ (public relations) and 
dissemination of program activities, (5) solicitation of professional and financial 
resources; and (6) evaluation of«instructional programs {9). 

Another type of joint effort involving industry and the schools is cooperative 
programs, such as work-study, cooperative work-experience (CWE), distributive 
education, (DE), and diversified occupation programs (DO). As' defined by the 
Vocational Education Acts of 1963 and 1968 Cooperative Work-Study (CWS) 
programs are designed for students with great financial need in order to stay in 
school,, and Co operative Work Experience (CWE) programs provide supervised 
^/.pft-the-joa training for 16- 18-year-olds, utilizing both a teacher-coordinator and 
£n industrial representative (10). , ~ 

Non-legislated and. less formal partnerships between industry and thcschools 
also ^xist. Educational partnership projects, involving various types of exchanges 
of human and materials resources between companies and the schools', are, 
increasing in number. One study Jias identified about 76 such projects, which 
involved 33 companies in 23 cities*(ll). In addition, industry is also involved in 
a relatively smallish tvay in creating new educational curriculums and materials 
for the preparation of students in various technical and vocational subjects and 
in recruitjng and selecting prospective vocational teachers* 

Currently, every State, aided by' the U.S. 0(fice of Education, has an 
industry -e^ducati on-labor coordinator. Schools can call on ( these individuals for 
, technical assistance (12). zfc^ral model programs are being evolved which entail 
the active participation of industry. Among these are ( 13): 

1. The Employer-Based Career Education Program developed by the Appa- 
lachian Educational laboratory, Inc., which js planned' to design, effect,, 
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and document an educational program outside the public school system, 
operating within employer and community settings. 

2. Community Experiences for Career Education Program, under the 
direction of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, is designed 
to test the effectiveness of using business and the community as the set- 
ting for obtaining a high school education, 

3 Career Education Program by the Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
""Laboratory of Albuquerque- for people between 16 and 45 who are 
unemployed, underemployed, and misemployed also emphasizes the 
bilingual and multicultural aspects. \ 

4. The Academy for Career Education in Philadelphia, developed by 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. has some of the instruction conducted at 
employer »locations and some at a central facility in downtown Phila- 
delphia. a 

5; Employer-Based Career Education developed by the Far West Laboratory, 
is a voluntary educational alternative Jor 13 to 18 year olds of all 
backgrounds and abilities with^ a goal of comprehensive learning, not 
( vocational training. 

Some have suggested that industry/cafn contribute to forma* eduqation by 
assisting in school system management, cooperative work experience programs, 
academic performance contracting, on-the-job performance contracting, and 
even commercial school operation (45). ' Q " ' A \ 

t In terms of organized labor, the outlook is not quite so optimistic. It has been 
observed that "unjons hate always been lukewaYm" toward vocational and • * 
technical education in the" schools* (J4). While this situation is improving. 
America's formal educational system has done relatively little to involve the 2& 
million union members who operate in blue collar, white collar, technical and * 
professional fields and represent 30. percent of the total non-agricultural work 
force (16). In the early 1800*8, organized labor % started the first campaign to 
provide free public education for all children (17) N Today, organized hbhr" 
occasionally lobbies for education bills, does provide its own workshops and 
couhes for its membership, and controls apprenticeship programs, but its direct 
involvement in the formal educational system is relatively lacking'. It has been 
suggested that enlisting *the help of jabor' leaders on a voluntary basis in 
educational programs would enhance community-school relationships. Aldng 
with industry, they could aid in (0 improvement of instructional programs in 
classrooms, shops, and science labs; (2) participation in work-study programs 
and curriculum revision; (3) preparation of job placement and career guidance; 
information; (4) assistance in professional growth programs for teachers and 
recognition incentive programs for students, {5) provision of administrative 
supportive services; (6) participation in the schools' public relations activities- 
and (7) opening of industrial facilities to schools and donation of material and 
financial resources- (18). ^ ' ' 

It has always been axiomatic in Amer^* education that parents and the 
schools should work together to achieve educational goals. Certainly, various 
pareijj-teacher organizations jiave contributed toward this end. However, a great 
many parents find the schools t<f be inaccessible^ school programs where 
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conscious efforts have been made to draw in parents, they have proved to be 
worthy contributors to the educational process by assisting teachers to establish 
goals, by contributing directly to the instructional program, and b> evaluating 
educational outcomes (19). 

In the area of career education*, especially, parents can be a valuable resource, 
if they are assisted by the school to ask certain types of questions and tA find 
answers to them. These questions include. Why career guidance? ,Wherr does 
career development begin? Is home environment related to career development? 
When should 'my child^be'gin to explore occupations? What are schools and 

j employment agencies doing in this field? How much education will rny child 
need to succeed in a vocation? Should a parent ever choose aji occupation for his 
child? Should a 'parent encourage his child to work part-time while in high 
school? Do young people * give sufficient thought to the choice of an 
occupation? (20). The answers to these and many other questions are the joint 

^y#onsibility of parents and the schools. 

^ It seems accurate to observe, then, tltat industry, labor, and parents are 
currently given input opportunities into educational policy formulation, 
however, educational programs would probably benefit greatly J?y increased 
involvement. ' 



_The Contribution of Career Education 

1 ...One can4*nly imagine the effect of. systematic interaction amo ( nglhe schools 
and industry, 'lab or, and parents in combining their various resources and 
expertise to meet the individual needs oi students. It has been observed that one 
purpose^ e of career education i^ to "unite the schools, communities, and 
emplpyers jn a cooperative educational venture" (21). All four of the Career 
Education Model Programs originally sponsored in' 1972 by the U.S. Office ^f 
Edition <were directed toward this end. Both the schools and industry, labor, 
axijd pirents^fiiust take active initiatives, toward greater cooperative effort. 

Summary. *. 



ft 



The involvement of industry, labor, and parents in the formulation of 
educational policy has been more parochial than catholic, and more haphazard 
than systematic in its Spplic^tforr, resulting in a loss of potentially valuable 
resources to our formal educational system. Career education seeks to rectify 
. this wrong. » 

**• 
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X Condition #11 

* • V J 

ft?s/ Afe/i school Education has given insufficient emphasis to ^educa- 
tional progfams at the spb-baccalaureate degree level. > / . ^ 

.v .• r- . ... 

COMMENTARY ' " L - ' < ' 

The Varieties of Post High School, Sub-Baccataureafe 
Opportunities ' * ~ * *. 

*• There is a diverse and plentiful range of post high school educational 
opportunity available in the United States at the Sub-baccalaureate decree level. 
However, iri tfiei* topsy-like growth, they have failed to reach the fumllment of 
which they are potentially capable. Thus, they may not be sC effective a force as 
possible in providing education for the 80 percent of our population* that does 
not have a college degree (i). An overview of extant opportunities is provided in 
this section. * ^ v \'+ * 

Community Colleges - . 

% • ' - \ ■ < •* 

. ^Occupational or career Education in the community- colleges of, America is 
being conducted on a scope unparalleled in our nation's history. There' are 
currently over 1,100 community colleges in America,/SuSUirjg_Qyer,2.5 million 
students, approximately 57 percent of whom attend full-time and 43 percent 
paft time (2). The^se students are about equally divided in terms of {hose who 
pursue an "academic "^program with the a$m of transferring to a ,4-y$ar college, 
and those who take an occupational or^ career curriculum with the aim of 
acquiring specific skills in an occupation. * - * - 4 

In relatively recent, years, these cornnjunity colleges have responded to a 
variety of manpower needs (arid, in some cases, created the needs). For example, 
newer 1 directions in community college education have included programs for 
training in the a^ied health technologies, in public or human service occupations 
(e.g., Jaw enforcement," fire service , programs^ urban technicians, recreation 
directors, serial work aicles, and other paraprofessionals), and in environmental* 
or- natural, resources education (3). Education for emerging occupations in water 
pollution, industrial chemistry ^ agricultural banking, international lic^uments, 
and other de 9 noi>a occupations has been assumed by community coUegesljr^" 
addition, community colleges have maintained their more traditional <JH 
functions m theiealm of business, agriculture, and engineering technoIo^P 

All of these types of programs have arisen in an* attempt to reduced 
disvrepenc> between simultaneous unemployment and manpower ^hortage^ 
Amenca, that is, the goal is to prepare ar^adequate number of craftsmen ana* 
technicians, skilled personnel rp fill Jygh demand occupation requirements in 
order to reduce unemployment in low demand cwupat4ons (5)* The community 
college settings for accortTplishin^this goal have been criaracterteed by # Robert H. 
Finch as "career cerrters for,young Americans ojeyery class and every race, and 
for older citizens a^ Well who Jseek mid-careeY training. . .(they are)[oriented to 

: . ' ■, . ■: ha- . • 



the new technology, to the practical sciences, and. . . to the development qf the 
parapfofessional disciplines, and. . .work. . . in close partnership with all the 
* public and private and ^independent institutions of the social matrix" (6)." 

Private Vocational and Technical Schools " 

Estimates of the number of private, post see^dary, vocational, trade, and 
technical schools in the United States range from .5,000 in 19^4 (7) to 7 000 in 

• 1969(8) to 10,000 in 1974(9). Clearly, such schools have been increasing in 
. number at an extraordinary rate/Most of these are ^ouiig person" schools, that 

is, only^ slightly Aiore than 10 percent of day students and 20 percent of evening 
students are 26 years of age pr older (10). Almost all of the training provided in 
such schools is geared toward fulfilling'specific occupational objectives, typically 
with a job simulation focus. < ; 

Most of these schools are perfectly reputable institutions. However, some 
<have engaged in less than scrupulous practices, ranging from refusal to return the 
tuition of dissatisfied clientele to the unkept promise of job placements the 
termination/of studies. A great many private school students do not investigate 

¥ such sehopls thoroughly (11),. and the Federal Trade Commission is currently 

taking steps to ensure' adequate consumer safeguards. 
/ In' any case, these schools have the capacity to train a. great many more 
individuals than are availing themselves of the opportunities. The typical trade or 
technical school operates at about 60 percent of capacity? thus an additional 
500,000 to 'one million students could be absorbed into the. current struc- 

. jure (12). • . 

* * * * ' Apprenticeship training 

■ ^4 - , " . 

While the United States does not engage ^apprenticeship training on the 
scope of many European countries (13), it do« utilize the apprenticeship system 
to a relatively substantial d.egfar. There are over a quarter of.a million registered 
/ apprentices ij) American indu^o^apprenticfng in about 350 occupations (14), 
most of them in the construction, manufacturing, transportation, and service 
• industries. f • i ' . , ' 

Onte virtually devoid of female and minority representation, apprenticeship 

* occupations are now witnessing an' increase in trfe numbers of women and 
minorities; however, such representation'. would still appear to be far from 
adequate, One jarring note: Those en teringTapp/eriticeship programs drop out at 

* the rate of about 50 percent (15): v 

<f\ * ^w^pVerPrograrm • ' . , 

^ Beginning in 1962 with the^a'npowtr training, and Developmeat Act'and 
coptinuing'ttirough the present Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
. 1973, 'trainees have been *taXig}it a variety of skilly have bee^i given basic* 
■ # education and prevocationaJ training,<and have haci the benefit of guidance and 
counseling services. Special concentration has been made tp train the hard-core 
urban and rural disadvantaged populations. This year, almost 3 million * 
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Americans will benefit in some way from the Comprehensive ^Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) (1-6). Some have even .argued that manpower training 
programs are 'a third major approach to the' socialization of the >oun]^in a 
capital-intensive society -after the family and school systems (17). 

However, the Federal Government, through direct financing and training, can 
rtbt pfovide all of the training required* to meet the nation's needs for skilled 
personpower. The following table is illustrative of the scope of Federal 
involvement, while it demonstrates <the substantial contribution of the Govern- 
ment, it also makes apparent the fact, that the American private sector must 
assume the pnmarv burden for technological and vocational training (18). 



EMPLOYMENT [REMAND OF SELECTED OCCUPATIONS . 







* Federally funded 




Estimated annual " 


program graduates 


1 


job openings 


1967, as related 


1 


1966-1975 


to openings * 


Occupation m 


(thousands) 


(percent) 


Mechanics, other than auto 


107 


. • 9 


Nurses, professional " * 


*04 


4 

• 


Carpenters 


69 ; 


12 


Technicians, other than electric 


55 


18 


X)ffice machine operators** 


55 ^ 


-10 


Mechanics, automobile 


50 


> 59 


Practical nurses * ^ 


47 


40 ' 


Technicians, electrical and electronic 


34 


27* 


Heavy equipment operators 


*33 - f 


2 


Policemen 


* 29 


• < 3 


Technicians, medical and dental 


21 


vlO ^ 



*Does not assume achieving specific national goals 
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Correspondence Schools . 

Over 5 million Americans are engaged in correspondence .school studies 
offered by private Home study schools, business, industry, Federal, and military 
schools (19). Presumably such studies are pursued because opportunities are not 
available in a given community and/or because the student is able* to s\udy at his 
own pace The fact that the American population is.so geographically mobile 
also probably relates to the increases in correspondence instruction, for k such 
studies allow continuity despite physical changes in one's location. Too, the 
increased tjse of television^ an, instructional medium, teaching machines, and 
programmed instruction no doubt make correspondence instruction a /nore 
attractive alternative to a growing number of Americans. 



Other Opportunities x 

Other opporturufoes fur post high school, sub-bacxahfUreate education exist in 
Jarge numbers, but either will not be detailedin this paper or are documented 
elsewhere in these pages. Such vehicles for the deliver) of education and training 
as cooperative programs, on-the-job programs^the military, business, industry, 
and rehabilitation facilities are servicing an impressive number of people^ For 
example, just one American corporation. th§ General Electric Company, spends 
mo^tRan $45 million a year to provide jts workers with a comprehensive 
training program (20). * \ • 

« f > 

Evaluation of Post High School, Sub-Baccalaureate Education 

f • * * , 

Opportunities abound for post high school, sub-baccalaureate education in 

the United States. A ver> large number of people are being educated by various 

public and private agencies, and they are being trained in a basically sound 

manner. However, there are a number of^ problems inherent in thfs relatively 

form I coeducational structure. . % ' 

First of all, our societ> has become so used to thinking in terms of ahierar^ 

chical structure of education, a pecking order, that the pursuit of studies at 

less than the baccalaujeate level carries with* it less status than studies for the 

baccalaureate degree. In the context of this educational biass there is some 

degree of_social stigma attached to occupational sttjdy'at the sub^baccalaureate 

levett and a college degree appears to be a more attractive alternative for a* great 

number of post -secondary school students ?han does-study in trade, technical, or 

ybcajjional education, programs. If young people can learn that they bring a 

dignity to all work and that there is a great need for a wide range of workers in 

our society, then this situation can' be assuaged. , 

. ' Second!) . it is not only our > uung people who mu$t learn and internalize new 

^attitudes toward post high school sub-baccalaureate educa^tion^our vocatipnal 

"and Academic educators must also change their perceptions, oome vocational 
educators think that occupational education is the ^province of the secondary 
schools, aftd some academics in post* high school educational institutions think 

^ occupational education is anathema to their schools. Unless academics, 
especially, accept occupational education as a valid^ function ^of~ public 

♦pd^s^orM^V Sducation,*ffrogress will be delayed^ * 

v * mrd^I'more skilled occupational educators teachers will need to be 
recrtfj|ejjf ahd trained tc^provide the instruction irt post-secondary schopl 
pri^arpi* The/e is cur?pntl> a Shortage of such instructors, and f if present 
conditions persist, the shortage will continue. 

, m Fourthly, as is the case < with" all of continuing education, there is little or no 
coordination <3f efforts to provide post high school, sub-baccalaureate education., 
Little-or no provision is being madeJo assess the demand for post-secondary 
trained j^ersorlnel in given occupations and in given 'geographical Ideations, to 
eliminate^ .obspl^sdent programs, or to plan for new. programs. It has* been 
observed, that, ?*U would indee'd be f<5Qhsh in the extreme to assume that the 
vast expansion, in occupational education can be accomplished by simply 
multiplying the programs and services that were successful yesterday'' (21). 



Finally, there are many types of.institutions in our society which could easily 
increase their educational efforts in areas in which thev are especiall> adept. One 
of the major recommendations of the now-classic American Council on 
Education study of post-secondary technical and vocational education was that 
"Continuing- ecjucation for qut-of-school youth and adults should become a 0 
majoj/lunction of many more educational institutions, especially those with 
programs for highly skilled, technical, and professional occupations" (22). This 
goal has yet to be realized. 

A • great deal of useful work has been accomplished in defining the 
specialty -oriented student, that student, who has post-secondary educational 
aspirations, but who is inclined to trade, technical, or business school training 
rather than college. The specialty -oriented student's prime educational motiva- 
tion is to acquire an occupational skill or set of skills which coulcj, be used to 
enter th* tebor market (23). This type of student needs a special kind of 
meaningfuTand relevant information to expand his freedom of choice and the 
range of possibilities from among which he may choose. 

\ » 

o 

The Contribution of Career Education 

Career education attempts to motivate all youngsters, to want to work, to 
help them to realize that they bring a dignity to all types of work, and to help 
them acquire work skills. In the area of post high school, sub-baccalaureate 
education, our young people too frequently have absorbed some of society's 
negative attitudes aj)out the way we feel regarding people who work with tKeir 
hands, have gained inadequate knowledge 'about occupational opportunities in 
the technological, trade, and skilled occupations, and have acquired too little 
information regarding the training opportunities which exist to help them train 
for these occupations. Career education is an effort to cnange negative work 
attitudes to healthful ones, to provide, the" necessary self-knowledge and 
knowledge about the world of work and educational opportunities, and to teach 
the decision-making skills necessary in order that our young people can take 
advantage of the opportunities which exist. In short, "in place of occupational 
illiteracy, it„promises occupational fluency; in place qf a lapRrof goals, it 
promises goal-directedness, and irt^place of nonemployability "/"It promises 
saleable skills" (24). ' •* ' - / - ' , 

>\ f" i 
Summary ,■ ^ J * , 

Opportunities for post high school, sub-baccalaureate education exist on a 
large, scale, they afford a great number of individuals education for skilled 
occupations, but they are still underutilized because of negative attitudes toward 
sub-baccalaureate degree education and because of a lack of information by high, 
school graduates and drop-outs. Th&field is not without some problems. These 
were detailed in-the preceding pages. J 
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